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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

N Thursday night, Mr. Gladstone seized the opportunity of 
Q moving that the House go into Committee on the Education 
Bill to explain that the Government, having attentively studied up 
to the very last moment the feeling of the public as to the proposed 
Bill, wished to adopt one or two changes, which would diminish, he 
thought, the fears so generally and fairly entertained, that the 
Bill would foster sectarian discord in the election of the School 
Boards, and among the members of those Boards after election. 
The Government could only reject the prescription for this pur- 
pose offered by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, namely, for the Education 
department to secure that in all schools assisted by public 
rates, such religious teaching as may be given should be ‘ unde- 
nominational in its character, and confined to unsectarian instruc- 
tion in the Bible,”—for that would be to exalt the Education 
Department into a sort of Pope, able to decide infallibly what 
teaching is and is not denominational and sectarian. For 
so vast an undertaking the Government could not be respon- 
sible, but it was willing to accede to Mr. Cowper Temple's 
proposal to exclude from all rate-built schools every cate- 
chism and every formulary distinctive of denominational 
creed. The Government was further prepared to sever alto- 
gether the relation between the local school boards and 
the denominational schools, leaving the latter to look solely to 
the central grants for help. But in order to deal fairly by the 
schools of those bodies which, like the Roman Catholics, insisted 
on a very distinctive religious teaching, and which had the charge 
of some of the most degraded and ignorant of our people, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to increase the central grant to all schools, 
rate-built or voluntary, from about one-third to one-half of the 
total cost, the remaining half being raised by rates and school- 
pence in the case of school-board schools, and by voluntary 
subscriptions and school-pence in the case of denominational 
schools. 


It is not very easy to say how the concession is likely to be 
received. Mr. Disraeli, after his fashion, made it the subject of 
a very lively attack on the Government, and a strong bid for the 
support of the left wing of the Liberal party, dealing the Govern- 
ment a succession of blows which his own colleagues felt more 
keenly than his opponents. His most successful hit was the 
charge that the Government proposed to create in the school- 
masters ‘‘ a new sacerdotal caste,” competent to distinguish what 
is and what is not the formula of a particular Church or sect. 


changes, on the ground that they would favour—(they meant, 
‘would not damage ’)—the spread of denominational schools, and 
the net result was that the House took time,—till Monday,—to 
consider the effect of the changes, and to study itself. Self- 
knowledge was not precisely its forte on Thursday night. 


It may be well to observe that there is not really the slightest 
necessary contradiction between the new proposal as to the Privy 
Council grants, and Mr. Richard’s notice of “ instruction” that 
“ without desiring to interfere with the continued receipt of grants 
by existing schools, subject to an efficient conscience-clause, the 
House is of opinion that in any national system of elementary 
education the religious teaching should be supplied by voluntary 
effort, and not out of public funds.” The grant will not cover the 
religious teaching; it will have no regard to the religious teaching ; it 
will be given equally to secular schools without any religious teach- 
ing; and unless the voluntary schools raise a good deal more than 
enough to cover the expense of the religious part of their system, 
they will not get on at all. Mr. Richard's instruction would cut 
off the Bible-classes of the rate-founded schools, and all official 
connection of the masters with those classes ; but it would be per- 
fectly consistent with the plan proposed by the Government in 
relation to the denominational schools. 


The heavy showers of Thursday night have cooled London, 
re-assured Mark Lane, and comforted the soul of the Treasury, 
which began to tremble for its surpluses. Wheat had gone up 5s. 
a quarter, under the influence of purchases for France, and dear 
bread in England means a stationary revenue. ‘The rain-fall is still 
some inches below the average, but if the weather continues cloudy 
there is still a chance for the after-crop of hay, while a dry summer 
does not in England imply a deficient crop of cereals. There are 
prospects, however, of great distress in Southern France and Spain. 


It is stated demi-officially that the great conflict between the 
War Office and the Horse Guards which has lasted so many years 
has ended at last, the Queen having signed an Order in Council 
which makes the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief a subordi- 
nate of the Secretary at War. The Duke of Cambridge will still be 
responsible for promotions, and for discipline, but must when 
necessary accept orders, instead of receiving requests, from the 
responsible Minister whose equal he has hitherto been. The 
immediate effect of the Order will not be great, but the concession 
ends a most dangerous dispute. Parliament can now always fix 
responsibility, and the next General Commanding-in-Chief will 
be selected on the distinct understanding that he is a subordinate 
of a Parliamentary officer. We have spoken elsewhere of her 
Majesty’s conduct in the matter, which will, we doubt not, receive 
from the country the cordial admiration it deserves. If the power 
conferred by the prerogative was unreal, the dignity was not; and 
Kings who can surrender dignity gracefully are very few. 


_ The debate on the Irish Land Bill was commenced by Lord 
Granville on Tuesday with a somewhat bare exposition of the 
attempts made at previous legislation, and the objects of the pre- 
sent measure. ‘Ihe Duke of Richmond, who spoke next, made a 
speech of considerable ability and great moderation, ‘The amend- 
ments which he declared his intention to propose were not very 
sweeping. He wished to strike out the clause allowing a cottage 
to every 25 acres of land. Ile wished to lower the length of 
lease which would exempt the landlord from the operation of the 
Bill, from thirty-one to twenty-one years. He wished to fix a 





| time after the lapse of which no compensation for tenant's im- 


The only mistake here was that the epithet ‘sacerdotal | provements should be made. ‘The landlord and tenant should have 


caste” applied even better to the Bill as it was when | the power of settling matters without going into court. 
he avowed his intention to support it, than to the Bill as | 
it is, and that it hit the Tories harder than the Liberals. | 


But that is Mr. Disraeli’s wont. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 


Lord Sandon, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Liddell, indicated a 
very different attitude towards the proposal from that of Mr | 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt adopted a tone of rhetorical | 


Disraeli. 


No hold- 
ing should be assigned to an insolvent person. And the awards 
made by the Judge of the Civil Bill Courts should have upon the 
face of them the particulars he has decided. We wished to throw 
out the clause limiting distress for rent to persons who had con- 
tracted to allow it. Moreover, the Duke, who had evidently got 
up his subject very carefully, was not only exceedingly moderate, 


rancour, and Mr. Dixon one of ill-suppressed wrath, towards the | but at times very nearly lively. 
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Lord Salisbury was not at his best. He approved heartily Mr. 
Bright’s clauses,—which the Duke of Richmond, by the way, 
specially disapproves,—for creating a peasant proprietary, and 
remarked that had there been such a peasant proprietary in Ireland, 
we should never have had this attempt to interfere with landlords’ 
rights. Ie approved heartily compensation for improvements. 
He approved the recognition of clear and tangible customs. Ie 
regarded the attempt to limit free contract as well meant but 
injudicious, and certain to be evaded. And he disapproved even 
bitterly of damages for eviction, where there is no customary 
tenant-right to plead. He said the logic of such a proposal could 
not but extend to England. Some English tenant-farmers would 
ask in what they were to be distinguished from Irish tenant-farmers 
except in this,—that they go out when they get notice to quit, 
while the Irish shoot the agents who serve them with notice to 
quit. Lord Salisbury is hardly right in his facts. ‘The Irish do 
not regard every notice to quit as a fair ground for violence. 
Eviction for non-payment of rent has not really been resisted 
there. That a custom has grown up practically limiting the 
power of eviction for any less cause, and leading to violence 
where it is ignored, is a reason for modifying the law, which, had 
it existed in England, an English Court of Equity would probably 
have recognized long ago, without the need for any statutory 
interference. 


The debate was resumed on Thursday by Lord Cairns, in an 
extremely long speech, full of detailed criticism decidedly dull to 
read. He praised Mr. Bright's clauses, but doubted whether 
Government might not in the end be embarrassed by the resist- 
ance of its tenantry to rent; believed that no one would venture 
at auction to bid against a tenant; held that the law of distress 
benefited the small tenant; wanted ‘‘ disturbance” much better 
defined, and so on and so on; but never quitted the merely critical 
position. Earl Grey thought the Bill deficient because it con- 
tained no provisions to facilitate contract between landlord 
and tenant, and held that the Bill would increase litigation, but 
he would help to pass it. Lord Athlumney, as an Irish proprietor, 
declared there was nothing in the Bill which a humane landlord 
could not accept; while the Duke of Abercorn believed that the 
Bill would give ‘‘a partial and temporary content to the present 
occupiers of the soil, while making all below them more dependent 
than at present.” He, however, should support the Bill. 


By far the best speech made against it on Thursday was Lord 
Derby’s. He made a good rhetorical point by asserting that it 
was absurd to enforce kindness on landlords by law, but his main 
argument went to prove that the result of the Bill would be the 
expulsion of small tenants. It exempted all tenancies above 100 
acres from its own provisions, thus offering a bonus on clearances, 
and it so fixed the rates of compensation that the larger the farm 
the less there was to pay for eviction. He did not, however, con- 
sider this result an unmixed evil. ‘The answer to that objection is 
clear. If the landlord wishes to get rid of his tenants he can do 
itnow. The new law only makes eviction a little more difficult. If, 
therefore, consolidation does not pay him now, when it is legally 
unpunishable, it will not pay him then, when it is subject to a fine 
and stands condemned by the Legislature as an unfair act. 
Another objection, that the Act relieves the evicting landlord of a 
certain moral coercion enabling him to evict easily if he pays the 
fine, is much more true, but then it also relieves the tenant of his 
impulse to vengeance. Lord Derby forgets, as did most of the 
Peers, that the object of the Bill is not to foster this or that system 
of cultivation or this or that stratification of society, but to content 
the people of Ireland. 


| company with my readers fer ever than I was ‘then, until there 
shall be written against my life the two words with which | close 
_ this book, ‘The end.’” It is said that he had been so deeply im. 
pressed with the probability of a speedy end, as to have made 
liberal arrangements with his publishers in relation to that very 
| contingency of his not completing ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Droog» 
which has now happened. The greater part of the story appears 
| however, to be already in existence. ‘The end of the book, as of 
| the life, was already anticipated by him who had the deepest 


concern in it; but it met his anticipation half-way. 


| orm 


he fierce jealousy of the Central Government still felt in the 
United States was curiously illustrated last week by the House of 
Representatives when they “ tabled,”—i.c., deliberately passed by, 

| —the Lill for transferring the power to naturalize foreigners from 
the State Courts to the Courts of the United States by a majority 
of 4) votes (102 to 62). Democratic, Conservative, and Repub- 
lican members all joined in denouncing the Bill as a revolutionary 
step towards centralization. Yet, while they think so, the people 

| of the United States clearly are not, what they claim to be, a nation, 
No nation delegates its power of conferring or refusing the rights 

| of a citizen, to a fragment, or, if you will, an organic atom, of 
itself. A body of allies, however close, is not a nation. 


The University Tests’ Dill passed through committee on Monday 
jnight, Lord KE. Fitzmaurice delaying, at the Prime Minister's 
‘request, till the report, the discussion of the question whether 
the Heads of houses should be excepted from its operations or 
‘not. Mr. Stevenson's proposal to extend the exemption from 
| tests to divinity degrees was negatived on what seem to us very 
insufficient grounds, by a majority of 161 (262 to 101). The 
chief ground was that a degree ‘‘is supposed to indicate the 
capacity to teach,” and that a man can’t teach that which he does 
not believe, even though he knows all the arguments for and 
against it. But by whom is the degree supposed to indicate the 
capacity to teach? Certainly not by any sensible man, who 
always distinguishes between the capacity to learn and the 
capacity to teach. Why should not a theologian who rejects a 
doctrine be allowed to prove by his theological degree that he has 
not rejected it blindly, and without studying the grounds alleged 
in favour of it ? 


A horrible case of baby-farming was brought before the 
Lambeth Magistrate on Monday. ‘ Mrs. Oliver, of Grove Place, 
Brixton,” had advertised for children to adopt, charge £5, and a 
suspicious policeman followed up one case of ‘‘ adoption,” and with 
the grandfather of the child demanded to see it. He found it 
dreadfully emaciated, and apparently dying. Continuing his 
inquiries, he found ten children in the house kept by ‘ Mrs. 
Oliver,” alias Waters, five of them in the front kitchen utterly 
neglected, dirty, and half-starved, and two of them dying. 
The woman admitted that she had in four years “‘ adopted ” forty 
children, all illegitimate, but could not explain where they were. 
The police records, however, show an extraordinary number of 
dead children found about in the district, in fact, the suspicion 
would seem to be that children are adopted by the ‘ farmers ” in 
heaps, starved to death, and flung away,—a state of affairs which 
almost makes one long for Foundling Hospitals, bad as their moral 
effect always is. : 

Mr. Bruce has consented to inquire into a case of alleged cruelty 
at Durham which certainly seems to demand investigation. A 
respectable man, named Maw, was sentenced to fourteen days’ 
imprisonment for an assault. The warder reported him for dis- 
obedience; he was placed in solitary confinement, and on his 
release kicked the warder. The man complained to the Rev. W. 





Dickens was privately buried in Westminster Abbey on | Greenwell, a magistrate, who, under the statute authorizing the 





‘Tuesday last. fe had explicitly directed a private funeral, and | lash for repeated insubordination in prison, ordered Maw to receive 
indicated the place in Rochester Cathedral where he wished to | twenty-four lashes, which were inflicted. ‘The case has excited 
lie; but his friends very wisely judged that the national wish has great feeling in the town, and the legality of the punishment is, it 
more authority over the disposal of the body of a great English- | is said, to be tried. It certainly seems terribly severe. Discipline 
man, than any desire of his own. No man’s right of property in his | must be kept in prison, but the object of authorizing the lash is to 
body can well be deemed to last beyond the moment at which he | protect warders from men who are beyond reach in any other way. 
parts from it. The Dean of Westminster himself read the Burial | A prisoner under a sentence of only fourteen days could be indicted 
Service. Dickens lies a little more than a yard from the southern ‘ - easily asa free man, and would feel a further sentence of imprison- 
wall of the Poets’ Corner, between Richard Cumberland's grave | ment rather more. ‘I'he special law of prisons should ouly be 


and that of Lord Macaulay. | applied where the ordinary law fails. 


curious that his death oceurret on the| Marshal Prim has made a speech to the Cortes, of which Reuter 
ble rail- | gives avery enigmatical account. According to his report the Marshal 
informed his audience that he had offered the Crown to “ four candi- 
” without result, but still hoped to find a King within the 
Whether the four candidates are ail new, or 


It is somewhat 
fifth anniversary of his great escape from the ter 
way accident of the 9th June, 1865, on the South-Eastern 
Railway. Of that accident Dickens wrote, 
devout thankfulness that I can never be much wearer parting | next three months. 
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include the Duke d'Aosta and the Regent Serrano, is not stated. 
Prim further stated that he would have nothing to do with the 
Infante Alphonso, but looked forward to a monarchical confedera- 
tion between Spain and Portugal, each country to preserve its own 
autonomy. ‘This means, we imagine, that both crowns are to be 
placed on one head, and if correctly reported is an important 
declaration, more especially as it has not yet provoked any riots in 
Lisbon. ‘The attitude of the Cortes on hearing this speech is not 
described, but it is stated that the members find Madrid too hot, 
nd are going home. 

President Grant has sent a message to Congress about Cuba. 
He says neither Loyalists nor insurgents obtain great success, while 
both commit great atrocities. He declines to recognize belligerent 
rights in the latter because they have no seat of government, no 
legislature, no seaports, and no revenue service,—because, that is, 
they have none of the things which the South had when recog- 
nized by Great Britain. A furious debate arose in the House of 
Representatives upon this message, Mr. Banks calling on the 
Government to declare itself neutral in the war, and General 
Butler defending the President and objecting to war with Spain. 
Finally, the House passed a resolution authorizing the President to 
remonstrate against the barbarous manner in which the war is 
carried on, and to invite an expression of opinion from other 
nations. ‘The recent execution of a’son of Cespedes, the insurgent 
‘ President,” a mere lad, has increased American feeling upon the 
subject, but some curious underground correspondence is believed 
to be going on between Washington and Madrid. 


Mr. Monsell gave a cool reply on Friday se’nnight. Mr. Fowler 
~wanted to know if the Gambia settlement was to be sold to France, 
and Mr. Monsell admitted that negotiations were going on, but 
thought it might be interesting to Members to know that the 
number of Europeans in Gambia was forty-seven. ‘That is to say, 
Mr. Monsell doubts about selling Europeans, but has no objection 
to sell Her Majesty’s coloured subjects. Mr. Gladstone, we are 
happy to see, declared that no transfer should be made without the 
consent of Parliament; but he probably knows nothing of the 
transaction by which Amina Bay was sold a year or two ago to the 
Dutch, in spite of heart-breaking remonstrances from the natives, 
who have ever since continued in open insurrection. The old 
‘theory was that the British flag was a benefit to all whom it 
eovered, but this seems to have been abandoned, and we take it 
away as if it were a mere piece of silk. 


Mr. Campbell, on Friday week, brought up the question of 
county government. He wanted to supersede the magistrates by 
‘municipal councils for counties and county districts, and made a 
good though somewhat scholastic speech. Mr. Bruce replied in 
the official way by saying Government must wait for the report 
of a Select Committee now sitting, and Mr. M‘Laren took occasion 
to make himself unpleasant to big people generally by stating that 
Dalkeith Palace was assessed at £200 a year, and a papermaker'’s 
factory at £1,200; that all Sutherlandshire paid only £50 house 
duty, Dunrobin Castle included ; and the Earl of Stair’s Castle was 
assessed at £150,—facts to be registered for the next county debate. 
This one was quite useless, being out of season, and we must 
seriously warn the county reformers of one terrible blunder into 
which some of them show a tendency to fall. They must dis- 
tinguish more carefully between the administrative and the judicial 
powers of the Magistrates. If the country once imagines that we 
are going to have elective judges of any sort, no matter how 
limited their powers, there will be an end of the reform and the 
reformers. We are not going to import the very worst of American 
abuses, or to have candidates for the Bench ‘stumping around ” 
and promising to be lenient to poachers and village thieves. 


Mr. Hardeastle on Tuesday moved the second reading of his 
Bill for repealing the Minorities’ clause in the Reform Bill. The 
debate was chiefly noteworthy on account of a speech from Mr. 
Gladstone, in which he strongly supported Mr. Hardcastle, but 





only as a private member. He produced the new point that 
under secret voting, no majority, however large, would be 
able to swamp the minority as it was swamped at Glasgow, 
and that therefore the minority would be represented even 
where it ought not to be. Mr. Walter's statement also, | 
that his experience as Boundary Commissioner had convinced | 
him of the necessity for a great redistribution of seats, had an | 
importance of its own. The argument, however, which mainly | 
weighed with the House was that it was inexpedient as yet to/| 
disturb an experiment adopted as a compromise between the two | 
Tlouses, and the division showed a tie, 181 to 181. The technical | 
vote was on the point “ that the question be now put,” and the | 


Speaker therefore voted affirmatively. Thereupon, the question 
‘*that the Bill be now read a second time” was put to the vote, and 
lost by 183 to 175, two members having changed their minds, and 
six walked out of the House. It appears that Illinois, tired of the 
predominance of a compact majority, has adopted “lump voting,” 
the State being divided into districts, each returning three mem- 
bers, but each elector being allowed, if he likes, to lump his votes. 
The same system is under trial in Philadelphia. 


Lord Stratheden revived in the House of Lords on Thursday 
the old question of the need for a speaker to decide which of 
several competing peers should speak on occasions of competition. 
And he proposed to vest the power in the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Cairns, however, objected that the Lord Chancellor is too 
much of a speaker, for he often wishes to speak himself. ‘There 
is obvious force in this objection, for though the Lord Chancellor 
could not exactly catch his own eye, he could very well fail to 
catch any other, when he desires to speak himself. The Lord 
Chancellor was still more opposed to the privilege proposed to be 
conferred on him, for, no president, he said, would command 
respect in the House who had neither been elected by the House, 
nor gained experience of its debates. A Lord Chancellor, when 
first appointed, is not only nominated by the Crown, but chosen 
from among lawyers who have never sat in the Upper House. 
Lord Granville thought there was no need for any change. ‘The 
young peers are not more ‘* coy” than those of older generations, 
and generally manage to get a very fair share of debate. The 
Duke of Richmond was also against change, and spoke with pro- 
found reverence of every established custom. Lord Salisbury 
aloue supported Lord Stratheden in the demand for better disci- 
pline. He does not like the aristocratic anarchy of the Peers. 
Yet no one profits more by it, as he found the very next night, 
when the Peers cried out for him rather than Lord Grey, and the 
Contents had it. 


Mr. Charles Buxton made a very learned and able speech on 
Tuesday in favour of a Commission, to be appointed jointly by the 
Queen and the President of the United States, for the revision of 
the English Bible, which he very justly treated as a matter affect- 
ing all English-speaking races, and not merely the British Empire. 
He overlooked, however, the constitutional objection pointed out 
by Mr. Gladstone, that the President of the United States hardly 
can, by the provisions of that almost deified document, the American 
Constitution, interfere in any way with American religion. A corre- 
spondent in another column regards Mr. Gladstone's reply as vir- 
tually hostile to the work of revision, but we confess we do not take 
that view of it. ‘That he wishes the public feeling to be tentatively 
tested by a private attempt judiciously made, rather than by any 
authoritative interference of the Civil power, is perfectly obvious, 
and we think the abject cowardice of many members of the House 
of Commons on the subject justifies Mr. Gladstone’s preference. 
Mr. Henley complained bitterly of the gentlemen who were 
‘unsettling all men’s minds’ by trying to translate the Bible 
better; Mr. R. N. Fowler remarked in effect that the old trans- 
lation being ‘‘ unsatisfactory to scholars,”—i.e., wrong,—did not 
matter so much, because the mass of the people are not scholars, 
—an argument which, if applied to education, would prove that 
education is only important for the educated. In a word, the 
House was a great deal more cowardly in deprecating any attempt 
to teach English people that the Bible did not come down from 
Heaven ready translated and bound, than it would have been in 
facing an invasion. Surely the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s 
noble enterprise is far more likely to succeed than any effort made 
by public authority, with a Parliament so excessively anxious not 
to disturb a superstition, behind it. 








The French Chamber is in a great way about the St. Gothard 
Railway. Switzerland is inclined to build a railway right across 
the Republic, connecting Prussia, Holland, and the German Ovean 
with Italy and the Mediterranean, which railway is to pierce the 
Alps by the St. Gothard Pass. Not being able to raise all the 
money, she applies to her neighbours ; aud Prussia, Baden, and 
Italy, all of which want the line, promise subventions. There- 
upoa France sees a vision of alliauces, and demands “ guarantees 
of neutrality.” We suppose it is all right, but for ourselves, we 
feel inclined to demand guarantees that the St. Gothard shall still 
be passable for wheeled carriages, that it shall not be obligatory 
to pass through the most glorious scene in the Alps in a railway- 
carriage, with windows boarded up, doors shut, and a dozen 
Americans, who remark, ‘ Waal, this is cou-siderable stiflin’ !” 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. but legalizing instead the sectarianism of many Prva 
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THE CHANGE OF FRONT ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Government Education Bill is what the sailors call “in 
stays,”"—7.¢., in the crisis of changing from one tack to 
another while beating up against a head wind, the doubt for 
the moment being whether the ship will swing round with the 
change of tactics or “ refuse stays.” The change is, of course, 
the more critical because if at this late moment of the Session 
it fails, delay is inevitable; and there are so many questions 
of temper complicating the questions of policy, that not 
even the shrewdest politician will hazard a confident opinion 
before Monday next. Nevertheless, the change proposed is, 
as it seems to us, a very great change for the better. We 
showed last week that, so far as the religious difficulty in 
the new rate-provided schools is concerned, no other solution 
than that now adopted by the Government,—Mr. Cowper 
Temple’s proposal to banish catechisms, formularies, and 
sectarian creeds altogether from the rate-founded schools,— 
is even possible, unless the people are prepared to accept 
secular education, which, as we well know, they are not. 
The other great change proposed, of increasing by a sum not 
larger than fifty per cent. the central grant in aid to all 
kinds of schools, whether public rate-founded schools or 
voluntary schools, so bringing the total grant from one-third 
up to about one-half of the whole annual cost of the school, 
provided always that the total sum so granted falls con- 
siderably below the total cost of a purely secular school, 
and leaving the rest to be provided by the rate in the 
case of the school-board schools and by private effort in 
the case of the voluntary schools, has a great deal to re- 
commend it, in the dangers it will avoid of constant local 
squabbles between the school boards and the managers of the 
voluntary schools. In a word, we feel no doubt that, as Mr. 
Forster emphatically said, the measure now proposed is a 
great deal better and a great deal more truly liberal than any 
yet suggested. But then the difficulties are hardly difficulties 
caused by serious considerations of policy. They are diffi- 
culties caused by the marvellous susceptibilities of temper dis- 
played by all the parties to this great controversy. One would 
suppose that if there ever were a question on which there 
would be a grave effort at public-spirited self-forgetfulness and 
self-sacrifice, at relinquishing private crotchets for the sake 
of a great common end, this question of education would be 
the one. As far as we can see, however, it scems to be 
very much the reverse, at least on the part oi ‘he most active 
of all the bodies attempting to influence public opinion, the 
Birmingham League. The simple truth concerning them is 
that they do not know their own mind, and they cannot 
repress the intensity of the vexation which the consciousness 
of not knowing their own mind causes them. The leaders, 
no doubt, in their hearts wish for secular education, but they 
are perfectly well aware that they cannot formulate this as 
their demand without losing all public support. They ask, 
therefore, for undenominational and unsectarian education, 
and when asked what that means they get into a pet. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, in the rather swaggering little speech of 
Thursday night, and Mr. Dixon, in his far more impres- 
sive but far more excited expression of bitter feeling, in- 
timated that unsectarian instruction in the Bible was the 
simplest thing in the world. But in point of fact, as they 
well know, there are hardly ten lessons out of the New 
Testament which could be taken without the children’s asking 
and the teacher being compelled to answer questions touching 
the very heart of sectarian differences. A child asks what 
the meaning of “the Word became flesh” is, and the teacher 
must either give an answer that will disgust all the genuinely 
Unitarian parents, or all the Trinitarian parents, or possibly 
even both. The child asks what “justification by faith and 
not by works’? means, and the teacher must give an answer 
which will disgust either all the Theistic, Unitarian, High 
Church, and Roman Catholic parents, or all the Evangelical 
parents, or both. In a word, whatever Mr. Harcourt may 
boast, it is perfectly obvious that unsectarian instruction in 
the Bible must either mean instruction only in the Sermon on 
the Mount and the devotional Psalms, or instruction in the 
schoolmaster’s own understanding of Revelation,—given, how- 
ever, under the restraint that he is not allowed to use any 
directly sectarian formule, and, therefore, has a very intelligible 
warning that he is to press peculiar and disputed conceptions 


of individuals. We should like to know what system which 

permits religious instruction by the schoolmaster at ql} 

does not legalize the sectarianism of many thousands of indi. 
viduals. His “ undenominational and unsectarian ” education 
would do so every bit as much as any other plan. If the 
master is not to be altogether prohibited from reading ang 
explaining nine-tenths of the Bible, the peculiarities of his 
own views must come out as much in teaching a schoo] 
nominally undenominational, as in teaching a school in which 
the only condition should be that no sectarian formula shoula 
be used. Mr. Dixon and his friends are perfectly aware of 
this, and it is, we take it, the peculiar trial of their position, — 
and that which wrings from them such nervous and fret. 
ful expressions of feeling,—that there is no sort of escape 
from it. If they choose to agitate for secular education 
their position will be logical, but they will lose all sub. 
stantial support. If they hold to their present formula, they 
introduce, and necessarily introduce, all the difficulties the 

want to avoid. The thing has been tried. The British and 
Foreign Schools profess to be unsectarian and undenomi- 
national. They are so, so far that the evangelical denomina- 
tions are quite unlikely to complain; but no genuine Uni- 
tarian, no genuine Broad-Churchman, no genuine High- 
Churchman, no Roman Catholic would tolerate the religious 
teaching given in them for a moment. Nothing can 
be more pitiful than the intellectual position of the un- 
denominational party at the present moment. Only read 
the report of the meeting held on Monday at St. James's 
Hall, under Mr. M‘Arthur’s presidency. The resolutions passed 
at that meeting flatly contradicted each other, and the 
speakers flatly contradicted each other, and sometimes the 
same speaker flatly contradicted himself. The first resolution, 
for instance, which was carried, expressed the conviction of 
the meeting that “so long as any classes may be required to 
pay rates for the teaching of religious tenets from which 
they dissent, the Bill cannot have the approval of Noncon- 
formists.’”’ The third resolution, which was also carried, ex- 
pressed the conviction of the same meeting that “the diffi- 
culties of the case may be met by prohibiting the use of any 
religious catechisms, or formularies, or the teaching of any- 
thing in opposition to or in support of the tenets of any 
sect,—this resolution not to apply to the use of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Well, considering that every sect bases its dis- 
tinctive views on its mode of interpreting the Holy Scriptures, 
that is pretty well for contradiction; but the speaker 
who moved this resolution in form, opposed it vehemently 
in fact, urging that the teaching of the schools dur- 
ing proper school hours should be exclusively secular,—a 
remark which appears to have called up Mr. Spurgeon, who 
asserted that education must be “ religious or nothing,” and 
that, much as he differed from the Church of England, ‘he 
was not prepared to make that fight the one business of his 
life, his whole aim and object.” ‘‘ Education must be religious 
in the very nature of things. He would not send his child to 
a school where the Bible was not read. He should look upon 
the exclusion of the Bible from the day-schools as a religion, the 
worst kind of religion. He believed that in this he represented 
the great bulk of the Nonconformists.” No wonder that the 
Birmingham Leaguers are distracted in heart. They dare not 
ask what they really wish. What they propose is on the face 
of it absurd. They are torn asunder by opposite forces. 

To add to these complications, we have Mr. Disraeli as 
eager as ever to gain over the support of the left wing of the 
Liberal party. His speech on Thursday night was a regular 
volley fired into his own friends. Its most telling point, the 
description of the schoolmasters as a new “ sacerdotal caste,” 
was in effect a fierce attack on his own friends; and had this 
defect in its context as a criticism on the new proposals of the 
Government, that it applied even more forcibly to the old 
proposal which he had supported, than to the new pro- 
posal which he was trying to condemn. Lord Sandon, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Sir John Pakington evidently felt 
this, and did all in their power to cancel the effect of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech. Mr. Fawcett chuckled visibly throughout 
the whole of it. Mr. Vernon Harcourt metaphorically flung 
his forensic arms round the neck of the Tory leader whom 
society has always rumoured that he went into Parliament ex- 
pressly to annihilate. Mr. Dixon, alone of that party, with 
something of the dignity of real political feeling tried to be fair 
to the Government, though he could hardly repress the loath- 
ing with which he viewed the proposal to give any increased 
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Faint . . 
gid to denominational schools even though the aid was to be | 


shared by the rate-built schools. It was a curious scene of mis- | 
chievous finesse on one side, and surging prejudices on the other. | 

That a day or two’s consideration may be sufficient to | 
lead the country to embrace what we deem the excellent | 
scheme of the Government we earnestly hope; but we | 
cannot pretend as yet to foresee the result with any con-| 
fidence. We do not pretend to fear much from Mr. Disraeli’s 
machinations. His bitterness will have the effect it always 
has on the genuinely loyal Liberals,—such Liberals as Mr. 
Dixon,—of making them more anxious than before to support | 
the Government, if only they can see their way to do so. | 
The only serious danger is this, the denominational schools | 
are not to be put under new disadvantages, and that is what 
the most eager of the malcontents demand. Mr. Gladstone 
answers that the Government could not in fairness adopt 
any plan which would exclude from all the advantages of 
the Bill those religious sects with tenets so peculiar and 
distinctive as to make their use of the common religious 
classes of the rate-founded schools entirely impossible. He 
arged with unanswerable force that the population most 
deplorably in need of elementary education is the Irish 
Roman Catholic population of many of our great towns. 
Of course the Catholic priest will never sanction sending 
Catholic children to a rate-founded school in which the Bible 
is taught without any distinctive formulary. Of course, 
therefore, it would be gross injustice to refuse to Roman 
Catholic schools, and the existing scnools of other religious 
sects which stand in the same position, all the advantages 
of the new measure. There not only is not, but cannot be, an 
answer to this criticism, unless we are prepared to reverse all 
the policy of the last half-century, by taxing parents of all 
religions for schools of which only parents of some religions 
can avail themselves. But the very force of the position is 
the ground of danger. The League have taken up the cry 

inst denominationalism with a sort of fanatic passion. 
The disestablishment of the Irish Church has resulted in a 
bitter reaction against any policy which seems to be just to 
Roman Catholics. Secular tempers and religious prejudices 
are bubbling up everywhere like so many Bethesdas with 
evil angels to stir them, and a quite other than healing effect 
on those who step down into the troubled waters. It is 
impossible to predict how far the wisdom of the Government 
concession will be appreciated. The precaution against any 
visibly sectarian triumph in the election of the School Boards, 
and the ample security given to the parents that they may 
have either strictly denominational education combined with 
good secular teaching, or comprehensive religious education 
combined with good secular teaching, or lastly, good secular 
teaching without any religious education at all, seem to us 
securities for the amplest liberty, but it is not in reality 
liberty for which some of our agitators are crying out. They 
wish to impose severe restraints on the liberty of the parent, 
—actively to discourage denominational schools,—in fact, to 
charge the parent who prefers a religious school for his 
children, a heavy differential duty for his preference. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s determination never to send his child to what he 
ealls ‘a religious school of the worst class,"—a school whence 
the Bible is excluded,—is met by many with the sneer that 
he must pay for his wish, so fierce is the fanaticism that 
desires to restrain the liberty of parents to have their own reli- 
gious belief taught to their children. If the wish for liberty, 
—true liberty,—is indeed in the ascendant, the Government 
compromise will be gratefully and joyfully accepted. But we 
are hardly sanguine that it is. 





THE LAND BILL IN THE LORDS. 


HE first two days of debate in the Lords on the Land Bill 
have disappointed us. That the Bill must be accepted 

we understood, for Peers are not the kind of persons who can 
profit by anarchy ; and as it had to be accepted, it was nearly 
certain that it would be accepted without waste of power in 
sterile opposition or useless divisions. But we thought the 
tone of the discussion would have risen a little higher, that 
men so familiar with politics would have bothered themselves 
less with considerations of property, that the chiefs of 
parties at any rate would have tried to estimate publicly 
the social effect of the proposed legislation, to make 
the public comprehend it from the point of view of 
the statesman who tries to remodel society or oppose 
its remodelling. Instead of this, the discussion, though 
full of practical points, has been rather smaller in scope 


than it was in the Commons, and decidedly smaller 
than it has been in the Press. Lord Salisbury elevated it 
for a moment when he pointed out that the effect of Mr. 
Bright's clauses, if they succeeded, would be to bring an 
army of small proprietors to the aid of the larger landowners 
—a great truth, about which we are perhaps destined to hear 
much more—and so did Earl Russell in his historical perora- 
tion, asserting that Mr. Gladstone had done what Lord Burghley 
desired to do. Lord Derby, too, based his speech upon the 
Bill—a speech full of the Conservatism which Lord Stanley 
always betrayed in the Commons upon questions affecting 
property—upon the propriety or impropriety of maintaining a 
small tenant-class as the great class of agriculturists; while 
the Duke of Argyll referred for a moment to one of the 
broadest aspects of the whole matter, the English impression 
as to the possibility of Celtic improvement. But the general 
tone of the debate was humdrum to weariness. The Peers 
talked as farmers talk of tenure, with great wealth of know- 
ledge, but with no capacity, or rather no inclination, to look 
at the matter from the ruler’s point of view. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury seemed chiefly shocked by the fine 
upon eviction, holding that its principle might be ex- 
tended until a dockyard labourer could not be dismissed 
without compensation. Neither could he, if history gave 
him a claim to permanent employment, as the Government 
contend it does to the Irish tenant, whose true analogue is 
not the dockyard navvy, but the commissioned officer, 
who, by statute and written contract, may be dis- 
missed without reason assigned, but by prescription 
has a quasi-property right in his pay. Lord Cairns 
seemed most distressed about the vagueness of the obligations 
thrown on the Judges, about the absence of definition as to 
the meaning of disturbance or capricious eviction, and about 
a host of other small difficulties, many of which he could 
himself remove if he pleased. The Duke of Richmond held 
that the Bill was subversive of the rights of property, but as 
Irish landlords approved it he would suffer it to pass—would, 
that is, condone theft, if the robbed declined to prosecute— 
while the Duke of Abercorn was mainly concerned about 
Ulster tenant-right. All that was said was more or less 
sensible, and we have no doubt that the keen lawyers 
who are watching the Bill from both sides may gather 
from the speeches hints for its improvement; but the 
country, which wants to know what the great landlords 
think the Bill will secure or fail to secure, will find itself but 
little more enlightened than it was when the measure left the 
Commons. The public only see that the Lords do not intend 
to resist the Bill; that the Duke of Richmond, the recognized 
mouthpiece of the Opposition, considers that he “ ought’’ to 
support the Bill; that “as the Irish landlords and Irish 
people are anxious it should pass, the Peers must not 


incur the odium of rejecting it ;’ that Lord Salisbury, 
recognised chief of the independent Tories, declares 
the Bill to be full of points, “white, black, and 


grey,’ and believes Government to be sincere; and that 
Lord Derby, chief of moderate Tories, thinks the ultimate 
result will be the substitution of the English for the Irish 
system of farming. Naturally their general conclusion will 
be, that if these natural opponents of a liberal government, 
these heirs of immense possessions, these nobles to whom 
property in land is of such vital importance, can accede to the 
Bill, it cannot at all events be dangerous, and, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says it will be beneficial, it had better pass. The total 
result of the discussion will, we venture to say, be a diminu- 
tion of confidence in the reviewing capacity of the Lords, an 
increase of confidence in Mr. Gladstone's judgment upon very 
great measures, and a general resolve not to be quite so much 
frightened by the next Revolutionary Bill. 





THE QUEEN AND THE ARMY, 


HE QUEEN has done a really splendid act. It is not the 
business or the tendency of this journal to extol Royalty, 

an institution which, in a free State, is after all only defensible 
because a semi-barbarous population needs to be awed by an 
appearance of authority ; but it is not just to ignore in the 
Chief Magistrate conduct which in a subordinate would be 
received with high applause. From the accession of the 
House of Hanover, Sovereign after Sovereign has battled with 
Parliament for the direct control of the Army, and hitherto 
with success. In spite of the power of the House of Commons 
over the purse, of the jealousy of successive Cabinets, and of the 
tendencies of the age, the tradition that the Army is governed 
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by prerogative has been maintained intact, the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief has been the agent of the Sovereign, and 
internal discipline has been regulated by the direct action 
of the Crown. Why this particular prerogative should have 
been so jealously guarded it is hard to understand, but a caste 
feeling entertained by all Sovereigns has probably had much 
to do with it, and of its existence there can be no doubt. 
George III. fought like a tiger for Army patronage, William IV. 
resented any interference with the prerogative as an insult, 
and the Queen, unless strangely misrepresented, herself 
interfered with decisive effect in the ‘ amalgamation.” 
That measure, approved though it was 
statesmen, would, it is said, never have been carried, 
but for the Queen’s resolve never again to sign an 
“Indian ” commission. 
his letters, while rejecting the Command-in-Chief, grows 
almost pathetic over the difficulty of defending the preroga- 
tive whenever the dynasty were deprived of the “ protection” 
of the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke of Cambridge has 
once or twice expressed in writing his belief that he had 
some direct responsibility other than that of the Minister at 
War, whose authority, again, was repeatedly limited by 
“Patents.” It was believed by many that the feeling of the 
Court upon the subject would never be overcome without a 
struggle between the Commons and the Crown, which no 
Minister not pressed by an overpowering necessity would 
venture to precipitate, until sure that the Army itself would 
accede to the alteration. Fierce debates on the utility of 
monarchy, an angry cry that the Army would be jobbed, 
hundreds of resignations all at once, a dissolution, with 
“Down with the prerogative,” for a Liberal cry,—no Minister 
wished that scene. 

At last the crisis arrived, and the responsible Ministers 
were compelled to advise that the prerogative should be 
surrendered, the General Commanding-in-Chief formally de- 
clared to be a subordinateof the Minister at War, and once more 
the Queen exhibited that thorough and honest devotion to the 
Parliamentary theory which she has never failed to display. 
It must have been a bitter trial, for such a surrender is certain 
to be misread on the Continent, among the families whose 
appreciation is felt even by the Sovereign of Great Britain, and 
it was none the less a trial because it was still possible to avoid 
it. The country was not attending to the question, Mr. Glad- 
stone was thinking of schools, and Mr. Cardwell has but slight 
hold over popular feeling; the Duke of Cambridge was warmly 
opposed to the change, and it is very doubtful if it will be 
popular with the Army. The Queen, however, comprehended 
thoroughly that to exempt a great department, even in theory, 
from the authority of the House of Commons, must ulti- 
mately be impossible, declined a mere contest for time, and 
with a quiet sacrifice of feeling, of prejudice, and it may well 
be of conviction—for after all, the Army so strangely 
governed has never known defeat, has marched a victor 
through Paris, as well as Pekin,—which seems to us admirable, 
signed the Order in Council, surrendering the prerogative. 
There is, on some rare occasions, a nobility of passiveness such 
as it is given only to Sovereigns and women to reveal, and 
here is a historic instance of its display. 

The change was inevitable, though it may not be wholly 
acceptable to many who, with us, doubt if a debating assembly 
can develop every form of administrative genius; and we 
trust that having been made, it will be carried to its logical 
result. Let us either have the permanence of the old system, 
or the popular supervision of the new. The “Horse Guards ’”’ 
is now the Staff Department of the War Office, and should be 
carried thither without waiting for a new building ; the five- 
year rule of office should be applied to this as to all other 
great posts in the department; and the next General Com- 
manding-in-Chief should not be a member of the Royal 
House. The Duke of Cambridge, with some well-known draw- 
backs, has governed the Army successfully, and deserves on 
one point in particular, the contentment of the soldier, more 
credit than he has ever obtained; but Princes are out of place 
as Parliamentary subordinates. With a soldier who is also a 
statesman—say, ¢.g., Sir W. Mansfield—at the head of the 
Staff, a single governing office, and a clearly-defined hierarchy 
of power stretching from the newest corporal directly up to 
the War Minister it will be possible to commence the great 
reforms still needed,—the abolition of purchase, the reduction 
of officers by one-half, the doubling of pay to the remainder, 
and the selection of the whole body of officers by the system 
which gives us the most efficient force in Europe, the Royal 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S CONSERVATIVE REGRETs, 
‘WHE public have read with something of amused perplexity 
the speech in which Mr. Gladstone begged Lord Edmung 
Fitzmaurice to postpone his amendment on the University 
Tests’ Bill till the bringing-up of the Report, on the ground 
that there had been some sort of compact between the Govern. 


ment and the moderate Liberals of Cambridge illogically to. 


except the Heads of Houses from the provisions of the Bill, and 
that he wished to know whether these worthy persons would 
absolve the Government of all guilty intention to deceive them 
if now the Government should give them more than they can 
ask or think or are worthy to receive. This looks very much 
like the reprieve asked for by the Princess Scheherazide 
while she tells the Commander of the Faithful a story quite 
off the subject, with this grotesque difference, that Mr. Glad. 
stone is in this case the Commander of the Faithful, and Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, from whom he asks the reprieve, can 
hardly even pretend to the very temporary position of 
authority of the Princess Scheheraziide. As for the worthy 
persons at Cambridge whose leave the Prime Minister wantg 
for making the Bill commonly logical,—and we for our parts 
have never heard even a rumour of a justification for requir. 
ing ‘Heads’ to be good members of the Church of England 
which would not apply with very much more force to 
the tutors and fellows, from whom no such condition is to be 
required under the Bill,—they look very much indeed like 
those inconveniently out-of-the-way authorities living in the 
enchanted castle, to whom it is always necessary for the young 
prince to go in a fairy tale, before he can learn how to break 
the talisman which keeps the beautiful princess in the 
power of the deadly basilisk. If Mr. Gladstone only meant 
that he did not wish to propose any reform to the House of 
Lords on which all the Liberal party in the Universities were 
not fully agreed, because he knew the House of Lords would 
reject anything in excess of the most moderate Liberal demand, 
it would have been well to say so. But his curious deference 


to have but one eye amongst them, and that more for the past 
than the future, is a little discouraging in the most Liberal of 
Liberal premiers. 

We believe, however, that the plienomenon of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s anxiety of heart about his. Cambridge counsellors, 
curious as it is, is by no means an isolated one, even in the 
history of this most Liberal Government, with its most Liberal 
of all Liberal chiefs. To those who watch closely the pro- 
gress of the Prime Minister's mind, it will be obvious 
that there have been plenty of occasions even this session 
on which it may fairly be said that he abode among the 
sheepfolds to hear the bleatings of the flocks, instead of 
girding himself up to strive against Sisera, and when accordingly 
or the divisions of the Liberal leaders there were great search- 
ings of heart. On all questions bordering on the ecclesiastical: 
Mr. Gladstone has shown, on the one hand, a great and 
meritorious desire to carry out Liberal principles as far 
as is practically needful; on the other hand, almost a 
pathetic yearning to be allowed to retain, as it were, little 
mementos of the opposite principles which he once held, just 
to soften the change perhaps, and to render the consciousness 
of battling against his former allies less painful. Could he: 
not manage to keep just a token or two of the old tie,—just 
as Swift guarded the lock of “only a woman’s hair” long 
after he had broken Stella’s heart ? Thus in giving his assent 
to the Bill (since defeated in the House of Lords) for marriage: 
with a deceased wife’s sister, Mr. Gladstone insisted on the 
point that by the Bill no clergyman need celebrate such a 
marriage who thought it unlawful, the right of civil marriage 
before a registrar being alone conceded by the Bill. So in. 
the Clerical Disabilities’ Bill, again, some emphasis was. 
laid by the Government on its not touching the ques- 
tion of the indelibility of Orders in an ecclesiastical sense, 
but only permitting the clergymen under certain. conditions. 
to relinquish the office of priest or deacon, and relieving a man 
who had so relinquished it, of all civil disabilities appertaining 
to the clerical profession. Again, in the Education Bill, it is. 
obvious enough that Mr. Gladstone can hardly find in his heart 
to give up the right of teaching distinctive creeds and sectarian 
catechisms and formularies, even in the rate-built schools. He 
clings with a tenderness, in him wholly natural, to the old 
type of a Church school in the rustic parishes, and probably 
feels even a certain weakness for that reverence of the Church 
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Jeased God to call” the catechumen, which is hardly quite 
consistent with the ambitious ideal of the modern political 
economy, by virtue of which the labourers combine to become 
capitalists, and even landowners, where they can. Lastly, in 
this University Tests’ Bill, it is quite obvious that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bowels of compassion have yearned towards the Cam- 
pridge moderates who were so obliging as to entreat him not 
to go so far as logic seemed to require, and as to ask humbly 
as a favour what he felt it even a joy to grant, to leave the 
Heads of Houses Churchmen still. It was not a very substan- 
tial diminution of the liberty awarded by the Bill, though it 
was a clear contradiction of its principle, and left the Dissenters 
still suffering under an irritating caste-distinction,—but was at 
least leaving the signs of what had been ; and even the moulder- 
ing walls of a feudal castle soothe the mind of an antiquarian 
under the regret with which he recalls that the feudal age has 
passed away. The Church “Heads” will be simply ornamental, 
like the richly-carved Catholic saints in the Reformed Churches 
of some old German towns, but to Mr. Gladstone they will be 
at least that; they will remind him of “the tender grace 
of a day that is dead,” even though it never come back to 
him. 

The substantial difference between Mr. Gladstone and former 
Liberal leaders, especially Lord Palmerston, is, that while 
both he and they have indulged lurking Conservative senti- 
ments under their Liberal creed, they were generally guided 
in practice by their sentiment, and kept their opinions as the 
ornamental part of their views; while Ae has been always 
practically guided by his opinions, and has kept his sentiment 
as the ornamental part of his view. In other words, while the old 
Whig leaders had been latterly more Liberal in opinion than 
by conviction, Mr. Gladstone has been Liberal by conviction. 
At the same time, Conservative regrets, however residuary and 
ornamental, may prove practically awkward where the 
grievance to be removed is, in part at least, sentimental, as 
so many grievances are. And we cannot think that the 

Dissenters either can or ought to be satisfied, while the 
principle is not swept completely away which bars them from 
the full rewards of their intellectual achievements in the 
University. It may seem hard-hearted to gradge Mr. Gladstone 
the little ruse by which he puts forward the authority of the 
moderate Cambridge Liberals to shield the soft place in his own 
heart, especially at a moment when he is attempting to wring 
from the House of Lords so vast a concession to the claims not 
merely of Dissenters, but of all graduates with scrupulous 
consciences to which the subscription of the Articles is an 
offence. He is going to clear away the whole entangled brush- 
wood, and when he asks us with almost plaintive ingenuous- 
ness to spare that one row of dignified trees with which all his 
youthful associations are bound up, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
and the rest of us heartlessly deny him that slender boon, even 
though the Master of Trinity bows his stately head to join in 
the cry. Well, all we can say is, that the Bill will be, of 
course, a great step towards justice without the exception of 
the Heads of Houses from its operation, but that it will not be 
in any sense theoretic justice, and that to admit so arbitrary 
an exception, where you might redress both the sentimental 
and the practical grievance without any additional effort, looks 
almost like deliberately indulging a passion for doing things 
by halves. 

Perhaps the most difficult question suggested by this evident 
tenderness of Mr. Gladstone for memorial scraps of the laws 

he is repealing is this, —-what the tendency may really be in his 
own mind which makes him cling to mere relics of a delibe- 
rately abolished restriction ? Could it be really a pleasure—even 
to a man who should think that the Universities were better, 
or, at all events, more loveable, institutions when the Church 
of England was undisputed sovereign there—to save the 
Churchmanship of the respectable old gentlemen who discharge 
the for the most part honorary office of Heads of Houses? 
Surely they would be mere anachronisms, and would not even 
tend to preserve for the Universities any of the undisturbed 
Church influences such a mind might love to linger upon ? 
Or has Mr. Gladstone by some chance caught that English 
feeling of dislike to logical measures which makes him 
love to leave a blot on a reform for the sake of the 
blot? No doubt where the blot is a_ substantial 
concession to some potent party in the Legislature, 
which would otherwise be not only defeated, but sore, and 
which by such a concession may be persuaded into thinking it 
has surrendered with all the honours of war, that is a genuine | 
English feeling. But is it seriously conceivable that this 
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trivial exception is such a concession in relation to the Univer- 
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sity Tories? There is no manner of doubt that it will very 
much take off the bloom of the satisfaction with which Dis- 
senters will view the Bill. Or is it conceivable that any great 
Liberal statesman might, in spite of the clearest conviction, 
intellectual and moral, that what he is doing is for the good of 
the country, feel as if it were after all a sort of personal /w// for 
himself, after having held those “ high” ideal views, to be so 
rapidly passing into the low region of what is merely expedient 
and desirable for “such creatures as we are, in such a world as 
the present’? We have a sort of suspicion that this may 
really constitute, whether consciously or unconsciously, a single 
thread in Mr. Gladstone’s state of mind, enough perhaps to 
make him feel glad to catch for a moment at any projecting 
bough, or to cling by any temporary ledge, likely to arrest his 
descent in describing that trajectory course by which he is so 
rapidly passing from the ideal of an ethical Conservative into 
the ideal of an ethical Liberal. 


MR. BAXTER AND HIS PURCHASES. 


\ R. BAXTER should explain himself a little more fully, 
4 for the public are still under a grave misapprehension 
as to the reform he has introduced into the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. They believe, founding the belief on 
the basis of his own speeches, that he has abolished the system of 
contract to make way for the system of purchase, that he buys 
all he wants of the dealers just as a private individual would. 
Consequently, they consider that he has, with the best inten- 
tions, clutched a colossal amount of patronage, which he may 
use very well, but which his successor may misuse, and which 
ought not to be trusted to any individual. This objection to 
the “new system” has been strongly urged by the 7%mes, the 
Spectator, and other journals not unfavourable to the Ministry, 
and is the foundation of most of the very personal attacks upon 
the Admiralty made during every debate in Supply ; but it is, 
we are told, based on a misconception, arising mainly from the 
Secretary’s dislike to make his speeches too discursive. When 
Sir J. Elphinstone, or anyone else, attacks him, he answers the 
attack, when it might be more expedient to deliver an essay on 
the principle of his reform,—which is not a mere coup d'etat, but 
an effort to establish a most elaborate scheme for the preven- 
tion of jobbery and waste. 

When Mr. Baxter came into office, he found no less than 
six departments of Supply, six offices, that is, spending among 
them in unequal proportions a million and a half a year. 
Each of these spending offices was more or less independent, 
had a system of its own, and was only just controlled by the 
Financial Secretary. Under these circumstances, it was 
extremely difficult to fix responsibility or impose adequate 
checks upon jobbery, that is, upon collusion between the 
market and the offices, the labour of control being multiplied 
just sixfold. Moreover, each department spending a sum 
comparatively small, the temptation to save was small too, 
that temptation being strongest when the sum saved is large 
enough to be appreciable in the Estimates. Mr. Baxter’s first 
care was to consolidate these offices into a single “Purchase 
Department,” under a single officer, the Superintendent of 
Contracts, who, being visible and responsible, can when needful 
be hanged. The next was not to supersede contract, as the 
public imagines; but to supplement that scheme of purchase 
by allowing three alternative methods,—that is, direct purchase, 
purchase through a broker, and purchase by an unconscious 
competition among a few first-class firms, perhaps of all 
schemes the one which works best, and as yet the one upon 
which the department has mainly relied, the purchases by 
mere order, without examination of many separate proposals, 
having been extremely few. Of the whole amount spent, say, 
in round numbers, £1,500,000, more than two-thirds is still 
spent on goods selected by open competition, the Admiralty 
calling for tenders by advertisement, and the alternative powers 





being used chiefly to widen the circle of competition. Even 
where they are employed, they are employed under re- 
straints of a most elaborate kind. Mr. Baxter can no 
more tell a dealer in Dundee to send in £10,000 worth 
of goods under his new system than he could before the 





reform was effected. He must have the co-operation of 
the Superintendent of Contracts, who, though a subordinate, 
is independently responsible ; and of one Naval Lord, who is 
not under his orders; and finally, if the matter is of any 
importance at all, of the First Lord, whose control is of the 
most direct and searching kind. Moreover, all particulars of 


the transaction, prices, names, and reasons, must be recorded 


That all 


in documents always at the disposal of the House. 
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these great officers should combine for plunder is practically 
impossible, more especially as they would be at the mercy of 
every clerk in the department and of the contractors; and 
further precautions are constantly sought to prevent their 
combining for political favouritism. The difficulty in the way 
of securing an absolute and self-acting check is extraordinary. 
The old check, the obligation to accept the lowest tender, did 
not succeed in preventing bribery, and it is, moreover, 
unsafe, as profit is then made out of quality, at infinitely 
greater loss to the State, which needs, first of all, to be 
supplied with the best of all things, and at present undoubtedly 
is so supplied. It may, we believe, be accepted as proved 
that no private shipowner’s vessels are “found” like the 
vessels of the Royal Navy. The officers and men who 
have to use the stores are critics at least as severe 
as any private purchasers, and a fraud in that direction 
would be exposed in Parliament in a week. Favouritism 
is the real danger, and to stop favouritism is the constant 
anxiety of the department. Publicity would do it at once, 
but at a terrible pecuniary cost. An annual return of all 
purchases, with prices and seller’s names, would end not only 
corruption, but the suspicion of it, but it would also end all 
chance of very great bargains. The Government being a large 
buyer, a ready-money buyer, and a buyer who cannot be insol- 
vent, it pays manufacturers to send in goods which yield no 
direct profit at all, but enable them to go on working during 
slack times. If their prices were published, however, they 
would be ruined, for every private customer would expect to 
be treated almost as well as the Government. The general 
result of publicity would be a heavy rise in expenditure, and 
probably the creation of a monopoly, to be held by a few 
firms rich enough to disregard alike comment and opposition. 
Partial publicity, a return stating everything except names, 
would be of great use—for instance, it would preclude any 
concession of extravagant prices—but it would not check 
favouritism ; and it will be needful in the long run to resort to 
some other scheme. The easiest, we would suggest, would be to 
submit the fullest possible return once a year to a Committee of 
the House, which should publish its own Report, but not the 
evidence upon which the report was based. The old Admirals 
would smell out a job with unerring instinct, and would have 
every interest in exposing it, while the dealers would not be 
ruined by a forced publicity. It might be possible even to 
form such a Committee in the Lords, the Peers being sensitive 
to pecuniary malversation, having no business connections, and 
being individually more independent of the Government of 
the day. Or we might appoint an Auditor of Stores, an 
officer responsible to Parliament alone, with power to report 
upon all purchases of stores, not only in the Admiralty, but in 
every department of the State. 

Pending the adoption of some such scheme, Mr. Baxter's is 
working well, and will work well as long as it is used, as at 
present, not to supersede open tender, but to enlarge the area 
of competition. Open tender, if honestly worked, has many 
and great advantages. It avoids one great difficulty of the 
present system, which, though little felt for the moment, may 
hereafter be embarrassing, the difficulty of discovering the 
“‘ proper price.” Nothing in the system of direct purchase 
protects the department against overcharge, except the know- 
ledge possessed by Mr. Baxter and the Superintendent of 
Contracts; and two men, of whom one need know nothing 
about goods, cannot be armed with information at all points. 
“Open tender,” if only it is open, yields the needful informa- 
tion in the best possible way; for, as we have said, deception 
as to quality may be made extremely difficult by allowing all 
who use the goods to remonstrate about their badness. The 
first object should be to secure this openness, and we cannot but 
believe that it may, under the new system, be most fully secured. 
If tenders are always invited by advertisements published in 
all the great cities, if all tenders are delivered on a particular 
day and no other—thus rendering secret information useless— 
and if the right of rejection is exercised, as at present, under 
stringent conditions, we cannot see how the State could either 
be defrauded of money or cheated in the quality of its goods, 
any more than a private purchaser. Mr. Baxter has already 
inspired the trades with new confidence by regulating the old 
instrument of torture, the power of rejecting goods delivered 
under contract without reason assigned; and he has only to 
adhere to his scheme, to make Government contracts objects of 
extreme desire to the larger manufacturers, who will hardly 
combine with powerless clerks for the chance of a successful 
swindle. 








THE LAST JAPANESE BLUE-BOOK. 


\\ E recommend a speculation to Messrs. Mudie, tho 

purchase of all obtainable copies of the “Corre. 
spondence respecting Japan (No. 3), 1870,” just presented 
to Parliament. It is not often that a Blue-Book is one of the 
curiosities of literature, worthy to be preserved, and likely to 
be preserved, for centuries, but this one is. In a volume of 
less than a hundred pages of large print, strictly official in 
form, but strictly literary in style, Sir Harry Parkes and his 
able colleague Mr. Mitford have presented to the Foreign 
Office a full and an intelligible history of the reorganization 
of the Japanese Government, supported by the most strangely 
interesting picces justificatives it was ever our lot to read; 
decrees, debates, political pamphlets, religious tracts, speeches 
from the throne, manifestoes to the people, all exactly trans- 
lated from the Japanese, all running over with fact and mean- 
ing, all unconscious—that is written for native use and not 
for European eyes—and all marked by a radical divergence 
from European modes of thought. The extraordinary separate. 
ness of the Japanese character, its unlikeness to the Oriental, 
no less than to the European type, comes out in all its 
fullness, till the English reader pauses in astonishment, to 
wonder what manner of men these can be who are as 
unlike himself as if they had been born in another 
planet, yet think with all his own power; who believe the 
Imperial family created Japan, yet reason on the merits of 
different systems of government like so many Hallams; who 
see that Christianity promises all to the lowly, and, therefore, 
denounce it as a huge imposture, inferior to Buddhism, yet in 
the same breath admit that Buddhism is dying of luxury and 
viciousness ; who have just carried through an enormous 
revolution, but defend the new Government because it is 
antique ; who plead the superiority of foreigners as a reason 
for friendship, but declare that the ways of Japan must be 
original; who hold their Emperor to be divine, but march 
behind him armed with repeating rifles; who, in full Parlia- 
mentary debate, refuse to abolish the seppuka, or hara kiri, 
the cruel compulsion to suicide by disembowelling, because 
such suicide is, as one Member said, “ the very shrine of the 
Japanese national spirit, and the embodiment in practice of 
devotion to principle.” Mr. Mitford has given reports of more 
than fifty speeches upon this point, and in the immense 
majority the leading, and, indeed, the single idea is, that 
the “ hara kiri ” is a virtuous act, a final and conclusive proof 
that the suicide still believes principle ought to be lord of all, 
—that he is not lost to shame, but gives a grand “ sign of a 
nature uncorrupted” by himself condemning himself to a 
capital penalty. The notion that a soldier should forego 
such a right is treated as infamous, and destructive of the 
sense of honour, without which, says one speaker, a soldier is 
but a common man. Seneca would have exulted in the 
morality of the new Parliament of Japan, which is, for other 
reasons, a noteworthy assembly. It is composed of the In- 
tendants of all the feudal Chiefs. When in 1868 an explosion 
of opinion—the causes of which are still imperfectly under- 
stood, though the main one was undoubtedly dread of 
foreign conquest—shattered the power of the Mayors of the 
Palace, the ‘ Ziogoons,’ and restored the Mikado to his 
autocracy, the great feudal chiefs, who felt to the full 
the impulse of that opinion, resolved that the Throne, to 
be real, must be powerful,—that the powers stolen siv 
hundred years ago from the State must be restored to its 
chief. He alone must be the source of power and owner 
of the soil. Uncompelled apparently by any force, acting, 
as they declare, solely from a sense of political duty ‘to 
the myriads and millions,” some 300 Daimios, each of 
them a sovereign, surrendered their titles, their lands, their 
powers, and their revenues into the hands of the Emperor, 
whose authority was proclaimed autocratic and divine. He 
reappointed them as his officers, subject to his absolute com- 
mands, and summoned them te aid him with their counsels 
in a deliberative assembly. They, however, bred up in the 
harem, were most of them incompetent; but they sent up 
their Premiers instead, the officers sprung from the people 
who really wield their power; and these men not only 
organized a House with fixed rules of debate—remarkable 
mainly for this, that a motion can only be carried by a 
three-fifths’ majority—a Speaker, a system of interpellation, 
and a fixed mode of intercourse with the Executive; but dis- 
cussed constitutions for the Empire, all given here, and all 
marked by great—in one instance by very great—political 
ability. One was feudal, one was semi-feudal, one strictly 
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monarchical, and this one was, as had been expected, accepted 
by the Mikado, who, in a short speech, announced that hence- 
forward the Daimios would be only lieutenants, and their 
estates governed “ like cities,” by his own officers, fixed por- 
tions of their revenues being set aside for the purposes of 
Government. This reform would appear to have been unresisted, 
and the Mikado to have been replaced in a position in some 
respects strangely like that of the Caesar who, as De Quincey 
ointed out, was absolute because he was incarnate Rome. 
Throughout all the debates and documents there runs this 
same idea,—that the first duty of a Japanese is to Japan, that 
to Japan he owes all, even life and lands, and that Japan in 
the patriotic sense is incarnate in the Emperor. This idea is 
most fully expressed in an official pamphlet or manifesto, pub- 
lished to explain to the people the objects and the motive of 
the monarchical revolution :— 


“Ts there any man wko thinks that he has never received a penny 
fron the Emperor? Is there any man who thiuks that he is not 
beholden to the Emperor for one tittle of help in his need? Is there 
any man who believes that it is of his own merit that he passes through 
the world, and who feels not the favours which he has received from his 
country? If there be such a man, great is his mistake. He is like the 
man in the proverb who is grateful for the light borrowed from his lamp, 
but is heedless of the thanks which he owes to the moon and to the sun. 
If, then, a man wishes to fulfil his duties as a man, and having been 
born in the country of the gods desires not to turn his back upon the 
spirits of that country, let him above all things bear in mind the privilege 
of being borr. a Japanese, and set his heart upon repaying the debt of 
gratitude which he owes to his country. Woe have said that the institu- 
tions of the country of the gods excel those of other countries. The 
heavenly ancestors of the Emperor of old created this country, and 
established the duties of mon in their mutual relations. Since that time 
the line of Emperors has never been changed. Generation has succeeded 
generation in the rule of this country, and the Imperial heart has ever 
been penetrated by a tender love for the people. In their turn the 
people have reverenced and served generation after generation of 
Emperors. In foreign countries the lines of princes have been fre- 
quently changed; the people owe their Sovereign a debt of gratitude 
which extends over two or three generations ; the relations of sovereign 
and subject last for 100 or 200 years; the prince of yesterday is the 
foe of to-day ; the Minister of yesterday is the rebel of to-morrow. In 
our country we have no such folly. Since the creation of the world we 
have remained unmoved ; since the creation of the world the Imperial 
line has been unchanged and the relations of sovereign and subject have 
been undisturbed ; hence it is that the spirit of gratitude bas intensified 
and grown deeper and deeper. The especial point in which the institu- 
tions of our country excel those of the rest of the world is the creed 
which has been established by the heavenly ancestors of the Emperor, 
and which comprises the mutual duties between lord and servant. Even 
in foreign countries where lords and servants have over and over again 
changed places, these mutual duties are handed down as a matter of 
weighty importance. How much the more does it behove us to pay a 
debt of deep and inexhaustible gratitude which extends over ages.” 


This idea that obedience to the State is a duty, a religious as well 
as social obligation, has taken fast hold of the Japanese, till it 
has become, as regards the Emperor, something almost akin to 
worship. His journey to Yeddo, a strange royal progress, the 
first after an interval of six hundred years, during which the 
Emperors had been, like the long-haired Kings of the Franks, 
the secluded objects of a distant worship, seems to have moved 
the Japanese heart to its depths. As he entered the gate in 
the Pheenix car, or palanquin of state,— 


“There were fully sixty of them immediately surrounding the 
H6-é-ren, and the effect of the group, with the brilliant sun lighting up 
the sheen of the silk and the glitter of the lacquer, was very gorgeous 
and indescribably strange, comparable to nothing ever seen in any other 
part of the world. And now a great silence fell upon the people. Far 
as the eye could see on either side the roadsides were densely packed 
with the crouching populace, in their ordinary position whon any official 
of rank passes by. And as the train has moved between them, Kugés 
and Daimios, troops and warriors and statesmen, they had looked on in 
comparative quiet, a murmur of conversation in an undertone and con- 
stant slight restlessness of morement betokening the general interest. 
But as the Pheonix Car, with its strange crest shimmering in the sun- 
light, and with its halo of glittering attendants, came on, circling it 
like the sun-rays, the people, without order or signal, turned their faces 
to the earth, the Foreign-Office officials, who had hitherto stood upright 
beside us few Europeans, sank into the same position, and no man moved 
or spake for a space, and all seemed to hold their breath for very awe 
as the mysterious Presence, on whom few are privileged to look and live, 
was passing slowly by. The hush was as that which preceded the ‘still, 
small voice’ which the Prophet heard on Horeb; and though we might 
not do reverence to the Emperor like his subjects, we could not but 
respect the reverence of his people, nor with all our better knowledge 
and higher civilization could we refuse to own that a Power was in our 
midst before which bowed millions of our fellow-men.” 


One would think that Japan, with its vast and warlike 
population, its pagan ideal of patriotism as higher than 
morality, its habit of obedience, and the power its people 
display of utilizing European discoveries like steamers and 
breech-loaders—a power in which the Japanese stand alone 
among the nations of the East—would feel itself strong and 
safe enough, There is a root of weakness, however, some- 
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where. The Revolution was caused mainly by fear of 
invasion, the pamphleteers speak incessantly of the necessity 
of strength in the Government to check foreign advance, the 
| Members of Parliament refer to the “still prowling bar- 
, barian,” and the Foreign Office of Japan, in a curious paper of 
| inquiries submitted to the Parliament of Yeddo, openly acknow- 
ledges that it must either protect the foreigners or fight them, 
and does not see its way to either, but inclines to peace and 
the adoption of Western civilization. The Europeans in 
Yeddo say the root of distrust is the visible superiority of the 
British soldier, who for his part utterly despises his Japanese 
| rival, but that suggestion is hardly sufficient when the over- 
whelming disproportion of numbers is taken into account. 
We have no explanation to offer, but we have two suspicions, 
one borne out by every line of this volume, the other derived 
only from the experience of the Indian Empire. May it not 
| be that the shadow cast by the West on all Eastern races, the 
‘deep melancholy which the sense of their inferiority to the 
| West in energy casts on all the tribes with which we have 
| yet come in contact, is taking the heart out of Japan? And 
may it not also be that the Japanese, with all his capacity for 
| discipline, and his proclivity to suicide, has not a high capacity 
| for war, any more than the sepoy, who is at least as brave, 
and in his own way quite as tenacious of his honour / 





THE GENIUS OF DICKENS. 
We all English-speaking peoples to whom the tele- 
graph has as yet carried the sad news of the death of 
Dickens are realizing for the first time how vast a fund of enjoy- 
ment they owe to him, and how much happier than their fathers 
they have been in living in the time when Dickens gave a new 
province to English literature and new resources to English speech» 
it is the natural time to ask ourselves how we should all be mourning 
if, with the final vanishing of his figure from amongst us, it were 
inevitable for the innumerable crowd of Dickens's whimsical 
creations to be totally obliterated from our minds. Let any man 
seriously number the acquaintances the continued right of personal 
intercourse with whom he would buy at the cost of renouncing 
for ever the acquaintance of Dickens’s best creations, and he 
will soon become conscious of the greatness of the sacrifice which 
would be required of him. How many of our friends should we 
not give up before letting loose our hold on Mrs. Nickleby and. 
the old gentleman who tossed vegetable marrows over her 
garden wall? How many of our servants would receive warning. 
before we consented to discharge “the Marchioness” from our 
memory, and forfeited for ever our vested right in Sam Weller and 
Job Trotter? How many schoolmasters would retain their 
schools if parents had to choose between their closing their doors 
and the final breaking-up of Dr. Blimber’s and his successor in 
their minds? Where is the caller whose cards we would not 
consent never to see again, rather than lose the picture of the 
pack Mr. ‘Toots used to leave ‘‘for Mr. Dombey,” ‘for Mrs. 
Dombey,” ‘for Miss Dombey”? Would not London sacrifice 
fifty real boarding-houses without a sigh, rather than lose its 
‘*'Todgers’s”? And where is the popular preacher, however large 
his tabernacle, whom England would not surrender with resigna- 
tion rather than surrender the memory,—fragrant of much rarer 
and more delightful odours than pine-apple rum-and-water,—of 
the immortal Shepherd? Which of our thieves and housebreakers 
sbould we not be inclined to pardon by acclamation rather than 
sentence either Charley Bates or the Dodger to intellectual 
transportation for life? Would not even Aimerica,—libelled 
America,—part with many an eminent candidate for the next 
Presidency rather than lose its Pogram, or its Ilominy, or its 
Jefferson Brick? How long we might go on with such a list of 
alternatives we dare not even try to calculate, but we are certain 
that we are speaking well within the mark when we say that there 
are at least a hundred of Dickens's figures in every reading Eng- 
lishman’s mind, no one of whom would he consent to lose to keep 
the acquaintance of one half of the living men whom he would 
speak to with friendly greeting if he met them in the streets. 
And if you add to the definite loss of typical forms, the even 
greater indefinite loss in the sense of humour which these crea- 
tions have stimulated, or even generated, in otherwise dull-minded, 
matter-of-fact Britons, the debt of ever-accumulating mental 
wealth which we owe to the works of the great man who has just 
left us becomes immeasurable. 
What was the secret,—if it be possible in any brief way to 
| describe the secret,—of a genius so rich to overflowing in the crea- 
j tion of English types of humour? Mainly it was, we think, due to 
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three great literary gifts combined,—a sense of humour as delicate into their leading trait. is greater characters are perfect 
as Charles Lamb’s, and much more inventive aud active, which was labyrinths of novel autobiographical experience, all leading back 
at the basis of Dickens’s genius, and by which he sorted his con- to the same central cell. Mrs. Gamp, for instance, is barely intro. 
ceptions ; a power of observation so enormous that he could photo- | duced before she introduces also to the reader her great and original 
graph almost everything he saw; and, perhaps partly as the result , contrivance for praising herself and intimating decently to all the 
of these two powers in combination, but partly, it may be, of some , world the various stipulations on which alone she agrees to “ sick 
others, a marvellous faculty of multiplying at will, and yet with an | or monthly,”—that intimate friend whose sayings canuot be verified 
infinity of minute variety, new illustrations of any trait, the type | by direct reference to herself, because she is in reality only the reflex 
of which he had once well mastered. Indeed, just as the great | form of No. 1,—Mra. Harris. “ ‘Mrs.Gamp,’” says this imaginary 
mystery of physiology is said to be how a single living cell multi- | lady, as reported by Mrs. Gamp herself, ‘‘‘ if ever there was a sober 
plies itself into a tissue composed of an indefinite number of similar | creetur to be got at eighteenpence a day for working people and 
cells, so the great intellectual mystery of Dickens's fertile genius | three-and-six for gentlefolks,—nightwatching,’ said Mrs. Gamp, 
was his power of reduplicating a single humorous conception of | with emphasis, ‘ being a extra charge,—you are that inwalable 
character into an elaborate structure of strictly analogous concep- | person.’ ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘don’t name the charge, 
tions. Ilis greatest successes have always been gained on types of | for (f J could ajjord to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink, I 
some complexity, such as that smart, impudent, cockney, be it | would gladly doit, sech is the love I bears ’em.’” But this, we need 
serving boy, or serving man, or adventurer, which is the basis of | hardly say, is a great humourist’s creation ov a hint from human life, 
such characters as Bailey Junior's, Sam Weller’s, Jingle’s, and , and not human life itself. Any actual Mrs. Gamp no doubt might 
several others,—and his greatest failures have been made on | have invented sayings for actual friends of her own, but would never 
attempts to convert individual peculiarities, like Mr. Jaggers’s | have indulged in the intellectual audacity of reproducing herself 
habit of biting his thumb, or Mr. Carker’s of showing his teeth, | as her own best friend, and investing her with another name and 
into the key-note of a character. But take which of his books | a great variety of imaginary babies. And so, too, it is the great 
you will, from the first to the one of which the publication had | humorist, and not Mrs. Gamp, who answers so generously for her 
only just reached its third number at his death, and you will find | willingness ‘to lay all my fellow-creeturs out for nothink, sech 
the same secret of success and failure,—the former, the secret of | is the love [ bears ’em.” Note, too, the inexhaustible humour 
success, inexhaustible power of illustrating an adequately-con- | with which Dickens makes her slide back with the utmost 
ceived physical type of character, such as Mrs. Gamp, or Mr. | naturalness and quite iuvoluntarily into the provision for her own 
Pecksniff, or Mr. Squeers, or either of the Wellers, or Mr. Wiukle, | wants and the recollection of her own history, when she is appar- 
or the Marchioness, or Miss Miggs, or Mr. Toots, or Mrs. Pipchin, | ently consulting for the comfort of others. She is making tea for 
or Noah Claypole, or Bradley Headstone, or Mr. Venus,—the | Mrs. Jonas Chuzzlewit :—**‘ And quite a family it is to make tea 
latter, the secret of failure, a monotonous repetition of some trait | for,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘and wot a happiness to do it! My good 
too individual to admit of any adequate variety, and which con- | young woman,’ to the servant-girl, ‘ p’raps somebody would like 
sequently becomes the mere incarnation of a bodily habit or | to try a new-laid egg or two not biled too hard. Likeways a few 
trick, such as the Fat Boy, and Joe Willett, and the brothers | rounds of buttered toast, first cuttin’ off the crust, in consequence of 
Cheeryble, and Cousin Feenix, and Mr. Jaggers, and ‘the | tender teeth, which Gamp himself, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, at one blow, 
Analytical Chemist,” and a number of others. But whether a | being in liquor, struck out four, two single and two double, as 
success or a failure, Mr. Dickens's characters are invariably struc- | was took by Mrs. Harris for a keepsake, and is carried in her 
tures raised by his humour on a single physical aspect. Sam | pocket at the present hour, along with two cramp bones, a bit of 
Weller is always the smart or impudent cockney serving-man,— | ginger, and a grater, like a blessed infant’s shoe, in tin, with a 
everything he says corresponds exactly with Mr. Dickens's first | little heel to put the nutmeg in, as many times I’ve seen and 
description of him as the sharp boots in the Borough inn, with a} said and used for caudle when required within the month.’” 
loose, red, neck-handkerchief round his neck, and an old white | The infinite number of avenues by which Mr. Dickens makes 
hat stuck awry on his head; Mrs. Gamp is always the snuffy old | Mrs. Gamp, as Hegel would say, return into herself, and the 
monthly nurse; the Marchioness always the keen-witted, stunted, | absolutely inexhaustible number of physical illustrations all of the 
child-servant ; Mr. Pecksniff always the candid hypocrite looking | monthly-nurse kind by which she effects it, are the key-notes to his 
over a high wall of collar ; and soon with all his characters. There | genius. Watch him with Mr. Pecksniff, or Bailey Junior, or old 
is not, as far as we remember, a single successful character in all | Weller the coachman,—a perfectly typical instance is his wonderful 
Dickens's works of which you could conceive more than one aspect. | account of hissecond wife's death, ‘paying the last pike at a quarter- 
Mr. Swiveller is always roystering, good-natured, and senti- | past six,” and of the condign punishment administered to Mr. 
mental; Mr. Toots always nervous, good-natured, and idiotic; Dr. | Stiggins,—or watch him with Mr. Venus, or Mr. Honeythunder, or 
Blimber always pompous, patronizing, and schoolmasterish ; Miss | where you will, you always note the same method, a central type 
Miggs always spiteful, vain, and cunning; Mr. Silas Wegg | out of which his mind creates all sorts of conceivable, and, to any 
always sly, calculating, and quoting sentimental ballads; Mr. | one but himself, inconceivable, but always consistent, varieties, 
Venus always low-spirited, weak-eyed, and anatomical; and | each and all of them full of the minutest knowledge of life, and 
so forth. ‘The great and unfailing wonder is how any novel- | therefore never wearying the reader. His power is like that 
writer who gives so absolutely identical a tone to all the characters | of a moral kaleidoscope, all the various fragments of colour 
he conceives, manages to make them so full to overflowing of fresh | being supplied by actual experience, so that when you turn and 
vitality and infinite humour. No one ever gets tired of Dick | turn it and get ever new combinations, you never seem to get 
Swiveller, or Bailey Junior, or Mr. Pecksniff, or Mrs. Gamp, or | away from actual life, but always to be concerned with the most 
old Mr, Weller, or Fanny Squeers, or Mr. Lillyvick, or Sawyer | common-place of common-place realities. All the while, however, 
you are really running the changes on a single conception, but with 
so vast a power of illustration from the minutest experience, that 
should be so, for all these are always precisely consistent with the | you are deceived into thinking that you are dealing with a real being. 
first glimpse we get of them; and with any genius less rich in| Of course, no man ever really pretended to be so scrupulously 
variations on the same air than Dickens's we should be sick of | candid as Mr. Pecksniff when he complained, ‘I have been 
them in no time. struck this day with a walking-stick, which I have every reason to 

But then no writer ever had the power which Dickens had of | Helieve has knobs on it, on that delicate and exquisite portion of the 
developing the same fundamental conception in so infinitely humor- | human anatomy, the brain ;” nor was there ever any one so per- 
ous a variety of form. Hunt through all Mrs. Gamp’s monthly- | sistently desirous of finding disagreeable circumstances under 
nurse disquisition, and you will never find there a repetition,— | which it would be a credit to be jolly, as Mark Tapley. ‘This is 
excepting always in those great landmarks of the conception, the vast | the idealism of the author, idealism only disguised by the infinite 
selfishness and self-admiration, the permanent desire to have the | resource of common physical detail with which heillustrates it. How 
bottle left on “‘the chimley piece” for use ‘*when so dispoged,” and / little of a realist Dickens actually was in his creations of character, 
the mutual confidence between her and her mythical friend Mrs. | may be seen whenever he attempts to deal with an ordinary man or 
Harris. With these necessary exceptions there is not one single | woman, like Nicholas or Kate Nickleby, or again David Copper- 
repetition of a speech ora maxim. ‘The central cell, as we may call | field, who is to us quite as little real as Nicholas Nickleby, even 
it, of the character has multiplied itself a thousandfold without a | though intended, as has always been said, for the author bimself. 
single echo of an oldidea. ‘The marvel of Dickens is the exquisite | Mortimer Lightwood and Eugene Wrayburn, in ‘“ Our Mutual 
ease, perfect physical consistency, and yet wonderful variety of | Friend,” are deplorable failures, and the worthy minor Canon in 
raths by which he always makes his characters glide back | ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood” promised to be so too. The 





late Knockemorf, or Barnaby Rudge and his raven, or Simon 
Tappertit, or even of Jenny Wren. And it is marvellous that it 
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infinite multiplication of detailed illustrations of a single humor- 
ous type has always been Mr. Dickens’s real secret of power. A 
realist as regards human nature, he never was at all. 

But it will be asked where, then, is the secret of Dickens's pathos, 
such pathos as that with which he describes little Paul Dombey’s 
death, or Nancy’s murder. Can that really come under such a 
rationale of his genius as we have given? In the first place, we do 
not believe that Dickens's pathos is by any means his strong side. 
He spoils his best touches by his heavy hand in harping on them. 
Even in the death of little Paul, a great deal too much is made of a 
very natural touch in itself,—the child’s languid interest in the 
return of the golden ripple to the wall at sunset, and his fancy 
that he was floating with the river to the sea. Dickens is so obviously 
delighted with himself for this picturesque piece of sentiment, that 
he quite fondles his own conception. He used to give iteven more 
of the same effect of high-strung sentimental melodrama, in reading 
or reciting it, than the written story itself contains. We well re- 


member the mode in which he used to read, ‘* The golden ripple on | 


the wall came back again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 


The old, old fashion! The fashion that came in with our first | 





superiority in which publishers, whose claim at best was that of 
successful accoucheurs, were accustomed to indulge. Stories of 
Pope's attempt to extort payment from his publisher by threatening 
a poetical libel were repeated with approval, the publisher of 
Johnson's Dictionary was denounced as a tyrant because, poor man ! 
he wanted to keep faith with his subscribers, and Milton’s receipts 
were quoted with solemn pity. Even now men are very fond of 
relating how a publisher of poetry, seeing a statue in his ‘ client’s” 
hall exclaimed, ‘*’That is the way my money goes!” as if he were 
giver instead of receiver, as if he had earned money instead merely 
of taking toll on another man’s earnings ; and in the bitter discus- 
sion which arose about two years since, publishers were denounced 
by authors as if instead of being respectable dealers, living on 
meutal products as Mark Lane lives upon agriculture and Mincing 
Lane on drugs, they were criminals legally enabled to break the law. 
There is fire, as we have always contended, under all that smoke, the 
present method of payment for author's work being radically unjust 
both to workman and capitalist,—to the workman because he fancies 
the contract other than it is, to the capitalist because he incurs an 
unfair amount of odium among a class which has the power of 


garments and will last unchanged till our race has run its course, making him odious ; but we saw and see no complete remedy, the 


and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old 
fashion—Death! Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet of Immortality! And look upon us, angels of 
young children, with regards not quite estranged when the swift 
river bears us to the ocean.” It was precisely the pathos of the 
Adelphi Theatre, and made the most painful impression of pathos 
feasting on itself. We more than doubt, then, whether Dickens 
can be called a great master of pathos at all. There is no true 
lyrical, no poetic touch, about his pathos; it is, in the main, the 


-overstrained pathos of melodrama. And that precisely agrees with 


our estimate of what he was greatest in. He couldalways abstract 
any single trait of human life, and collect round it all sorts of natural 
physical details. Just so, he describes the pity excited by little Paul's 
death, and frames his death-bed, asit were, in those gradual changes 
from light to shade, and shade to light, which take up so much 
of the perceptive power of a dying child. Of course, however, in 
all Dickens’s attempts to describe, he describes with the intensity of 
genius. No one can fail to feel horror at the description of Sikes’s 
feelings as he wanders about with his dog after the murder 
of Nancy. In the delineation of remorse he is, too, much 
nearer the truth of nature than in the delineation of grief. 
True grief needs the most delicate hand to delineate truly. 
A touch too much, and you perceive an affectation, and, 
therefore, miss the whole effect of bereavement. But remorse 
when it is genuine is one of the simplest of passions, and the 
most difficult to overpaint. Dickens, with his singular power 
of lavishing himself on one mood, has given some vivid pic- 
tures of this passion which deserve to live. Still this is the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. He can delineate remorse for 
murder because there is so little limit to the feeling, so little 
danger of passing from the true to the falsetto tone. In general 
there is no delicate painting of emotion in Dickens. His love- 
passages are simply detestable. By far his greatest success, here, 


is the mixture of profound love with worship which poor Smike feels | 


from afar for the sister of his friend, because in that picture a certain 
amount of restraint was imposed on the somewhat vulgar tender- 
ness in which his heroes and heroines otherwise delight. But this 
failure to depict any of the subtler emotions, in their purest 
form, like his failure to depict a single real character as dis- 
tinguished from his impersonation of a certain abstract type, 
surely confirms the impression that it is as a humourist, and as a 
humourist alone, that Dickens will be immortal. He drew one 
or two real moods of feeling with singular intensity, but fell into 


melodrama where delicacy of discrimination was requisite ; but | 


he could always accumulate round a single abstract type the 
most wonderful wealth of humorous illustration in the utmost 
detail, and it is his figures of this kind which will live for ever, 
not as men, but as impersonations. Mboliére’s Tartuffe is poor 
and thin compared with Dickens’s Pecksniff. 





THE LONDON LITERARY AGENCY. 
\ OST widely spread notions have something in them, and few | 
ks notions are more widely spread than this,—that the relation | 
between author and publisher, between the man with ideas and 
the man who places those ideas before the world, isin some way or | 
other out of gear. Usually the complaint is about the form or | 
the amount of payment. Till within the last twenty years literary | 
history was full of stories about the oppression of authors, the | 





cidiculous sums paid for their work, the absurd assumptions of | the impression that in the publishing, as in all other trades, every- 


only fair arrangement for the author, aroyalty on every copy sold, 
being entirely unfair to the publisher, who has to run the risk of 
selling none. Similarly, we imagine, there must be some sort of 
foundation for the much older charge that publishers and editors 
are not so kindly to beginners as they profess to be, that a great 
quantity of work which the world would gladly receive never 
becomes ‘* work” in the trade sense, but remains only potential 
work, because writers are neglected, or not sought for, or are 
suppressed by accident and circumstance and spite. They lack 
introduction, the unsuccessful think, or publishers are unapprecia- 
tive, or they themselves are ‘‘ unlucky,” or somebody somewhere 
has a dislike to them, or somehow their capacity cannot get itself 
recognized as it ought to be. ‘I'he complaint is specially bitter 
against the conductors of magazines. ‘The number of writers who 
would astonish the world if only the magazines would give them 
the chance is amazing, and so also is the pressure upon the con- 
ductors of such publications, who are required not only to conduct 
their own business as potential contributors choose—in itself a 
most unfair demand—but, to do what is none of their business, seek 
out and foster literary ability, not for their own sakes, but 
for that of mankind at large. A man with a clever article 
which he cannot sell does not think the editor of Blackwood, or 
Macmillan, or the Cornhill a fool for rejecting it—which may 
be true or false, and is, at all events, a possibly correct judgment, 
but a sort of villain, which is a grotesque absurdity. Suppose his 
article the best ever written by man, sure to sell and certain to 
enlighten the world, what is the obligation on Fraser to buy his 
article, any more than the obligation on any greengrocer to buy 
the best potatoes grown? Ilis customers may not want best 
potatoes, and at all events, whether they want them or not, it is 
his business to decide where he shall buy his goods, and not that 
of the market-gardener. People repeat the story of ‘Thackeray's 
ill-success with ‘* Vanity Fair” not as an illustration of the 
blunders editors make, which, of course, it does illustrate, but as 
a sort of evidence that magazines are banded together against 
merit. Unreasonable as all this is, however, there must be some 
foundation for the bitterness so constantly expressed, or the charge 
would not keep its place for so many generations ; and we suppose 
that besides the work which nobody will buy because it is too 
good, and the average work which is rejected because other work 
intercepts it, there is a good deal of work which is kept back by 
circumstances,—want of connection with anybody who can induce 
a publisher to look over it. Our own experience is not in 
favour of any large supply of mute Miltons or mute writers 
of leaders either—the depth of conviction with which an 
untrained man, otherwise able, will believe that he can write 
a leader whenever he chooses is absolutely inexplicable — 
but still, there may be some, and certainly there are evough 
of people who attribute that character to themselves, to make us 
welcome any project for giving them a little relief, even though 
it be as unpractical as that of the London Literary Agency. 
This Society proposes, according to a prospectus before us which 
is, we believe, quite genuine, to act as a “ medium” between 
authors and publishers, to give opinions on manuscripts submitted 
to judgment, and generally to ‘facilitate relations” between 
author and publisher. It will, that is, we presume, recommend 
manuscripts its critics approve to publishers likely to be interested 
in the design of the work, and thus enact for a fee the influential 
friend for whom so many aspirants are perpetually seeking, under 
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thing goes by interest—as it does, only the first interest of a 
publisher is to accept good work. 
The design is in its way original, but we fail entirely to per- 
ceive what end it is to attain, except that, indeed, of squelching a 
certain quantity of rubbish. Of course, if the Society can secure 
a competent critic, willing to read endless manuscripts—God help 
him !—for three guineas or sv a piece, and if he rejects rubbish 
summarily, and if the authors will accept his verdict, a great deal 
of good will be done to a great many people; but then all that 
will not happen. ‘The sort of person who has the self-restraint to 
submit to such a criticism and trust it, is not the sort of person who 
never gets a publisher. He possesses his soul in patience, and will 
win in the end. The clients of the Agency will, we suspect, be usually 
men who will read a depreciatory criticism with a full conviction 
that the writer intends to keep them back, and resume their efforts 
to find a publisher with a vigour increased by the desire to prove 
to ‘that fellow ” how little he understood the public taste. Even 
when the manuscript submitted is available, the Agency must sub- 
mit it again to a publisher, who may by possibility trust their 
verdict, but is much more likely to place it before his own 
‘+ readers ;” while editors will certainly exercise their own discretion 
as before, reducing the Agency to mere surplusage. Why should 
they read its manuscripts, instead of trusting to that sense of smell, 
that power of detecting power by perusing a few pages which their 
profession develops, just as habitual wine-tasting or tea-tasting 
develops the critical faculty in the palate. After a few such dis- 
appointments, the Agency will, we suspect, be reduced to publish 
for itself, and no doubt there is a mode of quasi-publication by 
which potential authors might be greatly benefited. If the Agency 
would print all it receives at cost price, to the number say, of 100 
copies, and distribute them carefully among publishers and editors, 
not as published works, but as works submitted for publica- 
tion, the author’s chances would be enormously increased. ‘Ten 
minutes suffices to show a practised editor whether printed 
matter is good enough to induce him to step out of his regular 
groove, and he will often give ten minutes to anything in type 
when nothing but strong pressure would induce him to wade 
through a heap of manuscript, to many men the most heart- 
breaking of efforts. We have often wondered that some small 
printer does not advertise his willingness to print off, say, five copies 
of anything proof fashion, at such and such a price, and so enable 
new “contributors,” at a very small expense, to submit their copy 
in a form in which it would be easily intelligible. The Agency 
might have plenty of work of that kind, but the profit would 
hardly pay men of cultivation; and without some such plan we 
fear they would become mere unpaid readers for one or two pub- 
lishers who happened to believe in their critical capacity,—a result 
which, however blameless, would be of little service either to 
literature, or to the aspirants for its honours, or to the Agency 
itself as a business association. 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——= 
I—THE CONQUEROR. 

HERE are many peculiar difficulties attending any attempt 
to draw the character of a King, but none greater than 
that which arises from his isolated position. ‘This isolation has 
often been pointed out as one of the characteristics of Royalty, 
but we doubt if sufficient allowance has been made for it as an 
exceptional element in estimating the mental and moral calibre of 
Princes. We acknowledge that they stand alone, and in a vague 
manner we recognize that this fact ought to some extent to 
modify our estimate of their character ; but we fail to make this 
modification in our actual estimate, because we have not sufli- 
ciently realized in detail the nature of this exceptional plea, and 
therefore are unable to give effect to it in regard to special points 
of character. We say, in a general manner, that Kings are not 
like other men, and that they must not be judged by exactly the 
same rules, but we do in fact judge them, both for good and evil, 
in much the same way as ordinary mortals, and the significance 
of our vague deprecatory plea is almost entirely lost in the specific 
panegyric or denunciation which is based on our common moral 
experience. We cannot hope in our present series of estimates 
of Royal persons to remedy entirely this defect in criticism ; but, 
perhaps, something may be achieved in this direction by a few 
preliminary remarks, and by keeping this peculiarity well in view 

in exhibiting each of the distinctive points of character. 
A King, then, is removed by his peculiar position alike from the 


a 
responsibility to the law, and the habitual safeguard of authorizej 
criticism. In his own country he has no fellow,—in his ow, 
family he has no equal,—and among the Princes of other countries 

he may find a similarity of position, but never an identity of 
interests. There can be no real reciprocity with him, either jy 
thought or feeling. If he seek to indulge his affections, the differ. 
ence and inadequacy of any return that can be attempted by their 
object must tend to degrade the act to favouritism. If the feeliny 
displayed is of a more subdued and intellectual type, it can- 
not escape from the character of patronage. Whether a wrong 
be resented, in word or deed, or passed over with a gentle 
rebuke or patient forgiveness, the course adopted can never 
have a merely personal character and a personal responsibility, 
It will always be more or less a public act, liable to be 
judged by other considerations than those of personal feelings, 
The act is always too significant, either for good or the reverse, 
The multitude of iwlifferent and insignificant acts which con- 
stitute the greatest part of the lives of ordinary men cannot exist 
as such with a King. le has always a representative and 
official character. He cannot act as a private individual, and 
what is more, he can never think as such. His whole view of 
life and men is affected by this fact. He always looks at other 
men and at the characteristics of society ab extra. He cannot 
accurately appreciate the personal motives of individuals within 
that society, or perceive and estimate the gathering forces of 
society during their noiseless formation. Even if his in- 
tellect is of moderate calibre, he estimates generally fax 
better than any ordinary individual the significance and re- 
lations to the history of the world of the external features 
of society and of palpable results. If he is a man of superior 
intellect, he may index and summarize the progress of events, and 
look forward towards great ends from far distant premisses 
He is not lost in details or led astray by inferior objects. He is 
naturally the best critic of society as a whole, and so, as far as 
its corporate action is concerned, he has to a great degree a 
prophetic power as to the course of events. But, like the philoso- 
phers of social science in modern times, who base everything in 
history on statistics and the theory of probabilities, his prog- 
nostications are frequently belied by the eccentricities of 
personal character, and the unseen agencies which are operating 
within the heart of society. He is always peculiarly subject to 
surprises, and is frequently censured for judicial blindness to 
feelings and movements which have never come within his ken. 
What he has gained in breadth of vision by being removed from 
theinternal conflicts of society, he has lost in the forecasts of coming 
events which the daily action of informing opinion brings to the 
minds of ordinary members of that society. If he is enlightened at 
allon such points it can never be from his own experience, but from 
the information of others, and he must always have the additional 
task and responsibility of estimating the value of this information 
with very imperfect materials for his judgment. How is the 
enlightened warning of the true prophet to be distinguished in 
such cases from the interested misrepresentation of selfish 
ambition ? 

Another of the results of this terrible isolation of Royalty is that 
a King can hardly be otherwise than se//ish,—using the term in its 
widest and least invidious sense. Unselfishness is based on sym- 
pathy, and his sympathy must be more or less imperfect, for the 
difficulty of realizing the position and feelings of others must 
be in his case vastly increased ; and self-sacrifice, which is always 
to some extent involved in the true act of sympathy, is in his case 
almost impossible. His position requires lim always to think of hin- 
sel/fin the first place, and however noble may be the real nature of 
the man, and however kindly and generous his natural instincts, 
the conditions of his life must warp his disposition, and make 
him (often quite unconsciously), in however slight a degree, 
postpone the feelings of others to his own wishes and necessities 

To judge a man thus placed as we should other men, and to pass 
on his acts the decided and unreserved sentence of condemnation 
which would be justly called forth in their case, is therefore 
manifestly unjust. ‘There is a sense, indeed, higher than is con- 
veyed by the vulgar doctrine of Right Divine, in which Kings can 
be only responsible to God,—for the laws of justice, as applicable 
to other men, cannot fairly be applied to them; and it is some 
confused feeling of this virtual immunity from ordinary law 
which has given rise, no doubt, to the popular superstition as to 
the divinity which hedges in a King. 

Where the actions of a King are not extreme either for good or 

evil, the considerations arising from these peculiarities of his 

position must render any decided opinion on his real character 





support of private friendship, the controlling influence of habitual 


— 


very difficult. In most cases, however, the balance is so much 
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inclined one way or the other, that the allowance to be made for 
his peculiar position will not affect the general positive result, 
and we may speak with some decision as to the main features of 
his character, without incurring much danger of doing injustice 
either to him or to the truth. 

The special conditions of the life of Kings are, of course, ex- 
ternally at least, greatly modified by the differing cireumstances 
of time and place. The Eastern despot and the absolute and 
constitutional princes of the West must have, of course, inherent 
differences of consciousness and corresponding grades of respon- 
sibility. But fundamentally, the same stern laws of isolation 
exist with respect to all, whenever the position they hold is a 
permanent one, and whenever they form part of a distinct 
So also with respect to the conditions imposed by 


Royal caste. 
In earlier 


the successive stages of civilization in national life. 
and ruder times, there must be less mystery and more self-asser- 
tion in the Kingly office, and the royal status may be so 
precarious and brief in its tenure, that the incidents of a separate 
caste may scarcely attach to it, and in periods of transition from 
one stage of society to another, when the old foundations are 
overthrown, and there has been no time to consolidate the new, 
—where Founders of dynasties and systems take the place of a 
Royal caste and of a traditionary status, the conditions of this 
isolation must be materially affected. But the position of a 
Founder, or, as the old lawyers called him, a Conquestor or Con- 
queror, while it implies something more and something less than 
that of an ordinary hereditary King, does not imply the non- 
existence of the social conditions of a caste. He may have 
emerged from conditions of iife differing very widely from 
those of his new position, and he will always possess on 
that account an immunity from some at least of the dis- 
abilities which enter into the royal isolation; but he will 
also be more profoundly impressed by the specialities of his 
new life, the weight and burden of which will be doubly felt from 
their novelty, and the close bondage of which will force itself 
all the more keenly on his perception, because he must ever be 
on his guard against any relaxation of this self-imposed restraint. 
To pass into a life of isolation must be more painful than to be 
born into and grow up in it, and some of the characteristics of 
which we have spoken may become even exaggerated in the 
actuating feelings of a Founder. The problem of character is in 
his ease more complicated and more interesting, but much at 
least of the speciality of Royalty must enter into the rationale of 
its solution. It will generally be a strong man who can acquire 
such a position as that of the ancestor of a line of Kings ; it must be 
a still stronger man who can endure this changed life, and preserve 
through it some stamp, however faint, of moral greatness ; and such 
aman, conceding the worst that has been said against him, was 
WituiaM Tue Bastar, the Mounder or Conqueror of the Anglo- 
Norman Monarchy. He was not a good man, and, with all his 
success, he was not a happy man; but he was too great a man to 
be an absolutely wicked man, and the awe with which he inspired 
allaround him was saved from becoming hate by a mastering con- 
sciousness of the presence of something good in his nature and a 
suspicion of possible good in his ultimate purpose. If we can 
give our readers any clearer idea of the character of such a man 
we may go beyond or differ from his contemporaries in the 
minute analysis of his character; but we shall not certainly 
exceed them, or find ourselves at variance with them in their 
half-ayowed instincts of it as a whole. 

The details of the early life of William the Bastard are wrapped 
in considerable obscurity, but the leading points of the story are 
beyond dispute. He was the son of Robert, Duke, or rather, 
Count, of Normandy, who was the second son of the great- 
grandson of the legendary founder of the dukedom or countship— 
Hrolfr, Rolf, or Rollo. Tt is also certain that he was a base-born 
child in more than the ordinary sense of the term. His mother, 
variously called Harlette, Herleva, or Arlette, was the daughter 
of a tanner of Falaise. ‘The social impediment in the minds 
of the great men of Normandy to the succession of William 
to his father’s seat could hardly have been the fact of his 
being born out of wedlock, for illegitimacy was not the exception, 
but the rule, in the House of Rollo. No adequate explanation 
has yet been given of the intensity of the feeling against William's 
illegitimacy, though the position of a tanner was probably 
peculiarly low and socially degrading. We know too little of the 
feelings of those times, and of the particulars of Count Robert's 
relations with Harlette, to enable us to understand the exact nature 
of the feeling outraged by William’s succession. But we know 
that it was violently and indignantly scornful among high and low 
in the more Teutonic and Norse portion of his dominions, and that 


nothing could have saved the child from destruction but very 
skilful management on the part of his guardians (backed, perhaps, 
by a recollection of the personal popularity of Robert), the discord 
and mutual jealousies among his cousins of the Ducal House 
and of the conflicting races of Normandy, and, perhaps, the 
general preference among the turbulent barons for a minority rather 
than the strong government of a prince of mature age. William, 
then, was exposed from the first to a storm of social obloquy, and 
deprived of the peculiar prestige and advantages of the ruling 
easte, within which he was nevertheless included, and to whose 
destiny of solitude he was at the same time subjected. 
He was, therefore, from the first thrown back on personal 
resources and the peculiarities of his own mind. ‘The social ex- 
communication against which he was always struggling placed him 
to some extent from the first in what we have endeavoured to 
explain as the peculiar position of a Founder, with the important 
difference, however, that instead of endeavouring to secure his 
introduction into the sovereign caste, he was striving to pre- 
vent his exclusion from it, and that consequently the basis of 
his pretensions was a presumptive stfatws, not an acquired 
authority. His feelings must have been akin to those of an heir 
whose legitimate succession was imperilled, ratber than those of an 
aspirant whose claims were disputed. ‘The stain of his birth may 
have given him some greater perception of the life of common 
men than falls to the lot of purely legitimate princes, but as far as 
his disposition was affected by it, it would enhance rather than 
diminish the caste feeling within him. From the few facts preserved 
to us, he seems to have led from his cradle a life of hairbreadth 
escapes and constant anxiety. When his strong, skilful hand was 
first felt at the helm, and how he guided the course of the vessel, is 
really quite unknown. We find him first an almost helpless and 
hopeless boy, surrounded with enemies ; and next, as a calm, self- 
assured ruler, crushing insurrection at home, and not only main- 
taining himself against foreign princes, but making himself 
respected and dreaded by them. At Val-is-Dunes he used the 
House of Capet in crushing the insurgent Norse or ‘Teutonic 
chieftains of the Cotentin and the old Saxon Shore about Bayeux ; 
and then he beat back and humbled the French King by employ- 
ing against him this once rebellious array. Men seemed to be 
compelled to do his will, apart from and even against their own 
interests. Nor was it over men of feeble hands and poor intellects 
that this ascendancy of William’s was gained. Ile triumphed 
over fierce races, who to the last fretted under his rule, but who were 
drawn irresistibly in the wake of his successful career; and over 
strong, self-willed men, who were compelled to follow him 
because he made this the only path to their personal aggrandize- 
ment. He never identified his own personal interests with those 
of any man or any connection, but he compelled these to identify 
themselves with his objects. His attitude was the same in this 
respect both in State and Church. The Church served him well 
in some of his greatest needs, and it was always a powerful poli- 
tical instrument in his hands, He rewarded it richly, he endea- 
voured to raise its character, and aggrandized it, by making its 
machinery more effective for great ends. But even Ilildebrand 
did not dare to more than faintly urge on this generous son of the 
Church ecclesiastical pretensions which would have inverted their 
relative positions, and made the Pope the patron instead of the 
patronized. He held his dominions from God, and by his own sword, 
was the sharp retort of William, and the great ruler of the Church, 
before whom the rest of Catholic Europe had been made to bow in 
implicit deference, patiently acquiesced in this curt refusal. William 
sought in all directions for wise counsellors and able agents of his 
policy, but he never allowed any one to make himself necessary to 
his service or an irremovable support to his throne. ‘The most 
dangerous competitor against whom he was ever pitted was per- 
haps the strong-hearted and crafty son of Grodwine, yet the battle 
of Hastings was but the culmination of a series of intellectual 
defeats which he had inflicted on that greatest of the Saxons. 
William’s claims on the English Crown were of the most worth- 
less character, and his partizans in England of the most insignifi- 
cant value in point of numbers and influence. Harold was little, 
if at all, inferior to the Norman as a soldier; he had a strong 
hold on the affections of a considerable portion of the English nation, 
and he was certainly preferred by the great majority in the island 
to the Norman invader. Yet William had routed him thoroughly 
in the moral opinion of Europe before he vanquished him on the 
battle-field, and the paralysis of the Anglo-Saxon energies which 
opened up the conquest of England to William was due far more to 
the skilful manipulation by the Norman of the preliminaries 
of the contest, than to any distraction of forces caused by a double 





invasion in the north and south, or even any divisions of race, 
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Though there was scarcely ever a Sovereign whose actions were 
more strictly personal in their character than William’s, there was 
no one who managed more completely to give them an aspect of 
legal and social authority. His most violent acts of personal 
revenge and ruthless fury never seem to have struck his con- 
temporaries in the same light as did the atrocities of the 
men among whom he lived. Either there was a purpose 
evident to them and not to us which relieved their re- 
volting features, or the man himself had become to them 
an institution rather than an individual, and they accepted his 
acts as a necessity of his and their existence, rather than as an 
expression of personal motives on his part. The necessities of his 
early career had made him an assertor of order, and the isolation 
of his own interests had made him, as respects the mutual relations 
of other men, a comparatively impartial administrator. His 
long-enduring patience (engendered also by his early necessities), 
and yet his uncompromising fierceness in enforcing his ultimate 
decisions, had something of the slowness and sureness of Fate, and 
impressed even the sufferers with only an uncertain sense of 
oppression, IIe was eminently a Founder, for he really laid the 
foundation and shaped the general outline of the subsequent 
social and political life of England; but he possessed the 
peculiarity of great Founders of never making himself in out- 
ward profession the ultimate source of these institutions. ‘They 
professed to be little more than adaptations of earlier codes 
to the wants and necessities of the existing age. ‘Thus he secured 
an indefinite amount of traditional authority for what would other- 
wise have been criticized with all the keenness attaching to 
personal responsibility. Though everybody and everything felt 
the impress of his personal action and will, he never appeared but 
as the promulgator of the legislation of Alfred and Edward the 
Confessor. While he never allowed anything or anybody to 
interfere with his personal will or to dispute his personal position, 
he was entirely free from the poor vanity of weaker self-willed 
men,—of parading their personal pretensions and abilities. 

Perhaps, even with our imperfect knowledge, some mitigating 
or explanatory points may be discerned in the worst actions of the 
Conqueror, which may redeem them from the charge of blind 
fury or deliberate malignity. Whatever may have been the 
amount of injustice inflicted by him on individuals—and it would 
be going very far indeed to assert his justice or wisdom in 
these instances, it is a fact that not one of those whose cases 
have met with most commiseration and excited most indignation 
against him can come forward with a clean and unblemished 
reputation. There is always a considerable possibility if 
not of probability that they were in the wrong also in the cause 
for which they suffered. This may have been William’s good for- 
tune or his policy, but it must have made all the difference in the 
estimate formed by contemporaries of the justice or injustice of 
his conduct. Whatever our patriotic sympathies and our hatred 
of oppression, itis not easy to pin one’s faith on the probity of such 
men as Waltheof, the chiefs of the house of Leofric, or the great 
Norman barons who experienced the vengeance or justice of 
William. Men talked suspiciously of the death of Conan of 
Brittany, but modern criticism has thrown great doubt on the 
imputation that he was poisoned by the Norman prince. The 
atrocious cruelties on the inhabitants of Alencon are quite indefensi- 
ble, but were not exceptional cruelties in those days, and had a 
strong provocation and probably a political motive. The desola- 
tion of the Northern Counties of England was a great crime, but 
it was also a political act of defence against Scandinavia and 
Scotland, and may imply much less of conscious malignity and 
have proceeded from less cruelty of disposition than we should at first 
conceive. ‘I'he Northumbrians, rude and wild in their acts as they 
were, had a vivid and deep-rooted attachment to a former state of 
things,—an attachment unto death to a traditionary system quite 
apart from that into which the Conqueror was reorganizing 
England ; and the Northumbrians, though far nobler in themselves 
than many other of the opponents whom he encountered, were 
destroyed by him because they were quite incompatible with his 
ascendancy in England. 

‘There are personal relations which, however modified by the 
peculiar position of Kings, still even in their case give us a greater 
insight into the man than anything else possibly can. A marriage, 
indeed, may be a merely conventional form, and the relations be- 
tween husband and wife may differ little from the other ceremonial 
apparatus of royalty, but even a king’s relations with bis children 
must always give us some insight into his natural disposition. If 
no one isa hero to his own valet, few, if any, can be altogether 
mere impersonations of law and will to their own children. ‘The 
province of the legislator stops here,—the arm of the administrator 








————.. 
is arrested, and something of the individual feelings, though often 
but little of the intellectual sagacity, of the man is here made 
apparent. But we do not care about a display of intellect here, 
when that is so strongly marked in other relations. In an 
age of gross dissoluteness, it is now understood that William 
stands unimpugned in the point of conjugal fidelity. It is also 
held to be established by evidence that he was not only fortunate in, 
but happy with, his wife, Matilda of Flanders, Of those sons who 
alone played any public part, it is known that Robert, the eldest, 
was least the favourite of his father, and that the affections of the 
latter were concentrated on William and Henry. Unlike many 
strong fathers, he did not then prefer the weaker nature in hig 
sons. But neither can it be said that he was substantially unjust 
to that weaker son. Young Robert, indeed, rose in rebellion again 
and again, on the specious plea that the government of Normandy 
was kept out of his hands, after it had been, implicitly at least, 
promised to him. But no one will blame William’s conduct in 
this respect who sees how the character of the vain, frivolous prince 
developed itself ; and the repeated forgiveness which he extended 
to him had much of the contemptuous pity and forbearance of his 
treatment of Edgar, the Anglo-Saxon Etheling, and contrasts with 
his firmness on the main point in which the interest of the State 
was concerned. , 

To conclude, the reserve and suspicion of others fostered 
in William by his early trials led him to keep his thoughts, 
and plans, and reasons for his actions within his own breast; 
and as he made uo confidants, and explained himself to no 
one, it is not surprising that his motives were frequently mis- 
construed, even where there was a latent feeling that his ad- 
ministration was not fundamentally unjust. ‘This makes it almost 
impossible to harmonize what contemporary critics assert against 
him and what they admit in his favour, and the praise and the 
blame seem alike arbitrary. Yet, perhaps, with all this inconsistency, 
and want of comprehensiveness in grasp, there has never been a 
more impressive character drawn of a Conqueror by one of 
the conquered than that by the contemporary Anglo-Saxon 
chronicler of William the Bastard; and modern philosophy, 
though it may attempt to solve some of the psychological 
riddles which it presents, can add nothing to the reality 
of its life-like touches. ‘If any one desires to know what 
kind of man he was,” says the chronicler, ‘‘or what wor- 
ship he had, or of how many lands he was lord, then we will write 
of him so as we understood him, who have looked on him, and at 
another time sojourned in his Court. ‘Lhe King William about 
whom we speak was a very wise man, and very powerful, more 
dignified and strong than any of his predecessors were. He was 
mild to the good men who loved God ; and over all measure severe 
to the men who gainsayed his will. On the same stead on which 
God granted him that he might subdue England, he raised a noble 
monastery, and there placed monks, and well endowed it. In his 
days was the noble monastery at Canterbury built, and also very 
many others over all England, ‘The land was also plentifully sup- 
plied with monks, and they lived their lives after the rule of St. 
Benedict. And in his day Christianity was such that every man 
who could followed what belonged to his condition. He was also 
very dignified, thrice every year he bare his crown as oft as hewas in 
England, At Easter he bare itin Winchester; at Pentecost in West- 
minster; at midwinterin Gloucester. And there were with him all 
the great men over all England, archbishops and suffragan bishops, 
abbots and earls, thanes and knights. So was he also a very rigid 
and cruel man, so that no one durst do anything against his will. 
He had earls in his bonds, who had acted against his will; 
bishops he cast from their bishoprics, and abbots from their abbaies, 
and thanes into prison, and at last he spared not his own brother, 
named Odo. ..... Among other things, is not to be forgotten the 
good peace that he made in this land ; so that a man who in himself 
was aught mightgo over his realm with his bosom full of gold urhurt. 
Nor durst any manslay another man, had he done ever so great 
evil to the other. He reigned over England, and by his sagacity 
so thoroughly surveyed it, that there was not a hide of land within 
England that he knew not who had it, and what it was worth, 
and afterwards set it in his writ... .. Certainly in his time men 
had great hardship and very many injuries. Castles he caused to 
be made, and poor men to be greatly oppressed. ‘The King was 
very rigid, and took from his subjects many a mark of gold, and 
more hundred pounds of silver, which he took by right and with 
great unright from his people, for little need. He had fallen 
into covetousness, and altogether loved greediness. He planted a 
great preserve for deer, and he laid down laws therewith, that 
whosoever should slay hart or hind should be blinded. He for- 
bade the harts and also the boars to be killed. As greatly did he 
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love the tall deer as if he were their father. He also ordained 
concerning the hares that they should go free. His great men 
bewailed it, and the poor men murmured thereat; but he was so 
obdurate that he recked not of the hatred of them all; but they 
must closely follow the King’s will, if they would live or have 
land or property, or even his peace. Alas! that any man should 
be so proud, and raise himself up, and account himself above all 
men! May the Almighty God show mercy to his soul, and grant 
him forgiveness of his sins! These things we have written con- 
cerning him, both good and evil, that good men may imitate their 
goodness, and wholly flee from the evil, and go in the way that 
leads us to the kingdom of heaven.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—~>—_ 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Str—Mr. Gladstone’s pleasant and bantering reply to Mr. C. 
Buxton’s motion relating to the revision of the English Bible, 
could only be understood to mean that there was no such public 
demand for the accomplishment of this work as would compel an 
unwilling Government to undertake an additional responsibility. 
He pointed out that it was a serious thing for ‘‘ authority "— 
‘the civil authority”—to move in a matter of this importance. 
Convocation enjoyed the freedom of a body whose action would 
bind no one. He would by no means censure the members of 
‘‘ the Convocation of the Southern Province” if they endeavoured 
to win some credit by undertaking what might be a useful work. 
Let them experiment on a revision. As for the expense, which 
would certainly exceed £30,000, if Parliament had to find the 
supplies for a Royal Commission, why, the higher clergy, ‘* who, 
though not extravagantly opulent, have considerable means,” 
might defray the cost of tneir experiment. What a shock it 
might give to the President of the United States, if he were to 
receive some morning ‘‘a sealed envelope,” and find himself re- 
quested to do a thing so violently unconstitutional as to take part 
in an undertaking which might indirectly touch religion ! 

The argument introduced by this pleasantry was hardly of a 
more solid or serious kind. If a revision were executed by a Royal 
Commission, it was not to be expected, Mr. Gladstone said, that 
every one would be satisfied with the work. Here would bea 


difficulty. Low could a work put out by “authority” be again 
mended ? A revision by Convocation would be only an experi- 
ment. If it was unsatisfactory, there would be anend of it. If, 


on the contrary, it should give universal satisfaction, then would 
be the time for ‘‘ the civil authority ” to stamp it with its sanction. 
Now, in the first place, it may be safely asserted that no possible 
translation would satisfy everybody. In the next place, it may 
be regarded as almost certain that a revised translation executed 
by a Royal Commission, would be far more likely to satisfy reason- 
able persons and the public generally than one appearing under 
any other auspices. And thirdly, an experimental version by a 
Convocation Committee may prove very embarrassing. It is quite 
certain to be more correct than the present version, but it may not 
be so good as it might be. ‘The public and the civil authority may 
be puzzled whether to accept it or reject it, and may not improbably 
end in accepting it with a sense of dissatisfaction. 

The resolution of the Government was, however, acceptable to 
Parliament, and—disappointing as it must be to those who would 
have liked to see an enterprise of the highest interest to the 
English world carried out as a national work—it seems useless 
now to rebel against it. We must hope for the best from the 
labours of the Convocation Committees. ‘The promoters of the 
movement have shown a most creditable liberality in availing 
themselves of the help of Nonconformists. But it may be worth 
while, perhaps, to observe that the /iterary element of the work 
has hardly been enough considered. Scholarship is, no doubt, the 
first requisite, for the correction of the text and of errors in 
translation. But expression is of scarcely secondary importance. 
To mend our English version as perfectly as possible, it is not 
enough to be a learned divine. Where it is decided to correct a 
sentence, what skill will be needed to mould the new phrase and 
fit it in with the old text! Imagine what help might be given, for 
example, either by Mr. Matthew Arnold or by Mr. Bright, the one 
with his exquisite literary taste and art, the other with his rare 
instinct for the choice of words, and his equally remarkable 
sympathy with the language of the English Bible. Hitherto it 
would seem that the value of aids like these has been overlooked. 


with the scholars and divines whose special business it is to 


prepare the materials of an amended version.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. 





THE EDUCATION CONFLICT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The controversy on Education which is agitating this 
country has evoked some phases of character and modes of con- 
duct in those engaged in it which it is instructive for bystanders 
to contemplate, and the exhibition of which to those who have in 
the heat of the strife perhaps unconsciously manifested them may 
not be without a good practical result. 

The fight has been fiercest over the questions—Shall religion be 
taught in the schools to be established by Government? and, shall 
religion, if taught, be sectarian or unsectarian as to character ? 
As was to be expected in a country happily so deeply religious 
as our own, the great preponderance of opinion proves to be in 
favour of religious education. Many of those who plead for 
purely secular day-schools do so out of no hostility to religion ; 
but because they believe that religion, even if excluded from the 
week-day schools, will still be taught, perhaps more efficiently 
taught, at home or in Sunday-schools. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the argument in favour of re- 
ligious, though unsectarian, day-schools is based almost entirely 
on sectarian considerations. Those who have argued against 
teaching distinctive denominational tenets to children under thir- 
teen years of age, on the ground of the utter unsuitableness of 
such teaching to children, have been very few in number. Both 
in Parliament and out of it, a few voices have been raised in 
favour of the exclusion of dogmatic formularies from elementary 
schools because of the absurdity of admitting them, but the bulk 
of argument has been drawn from sectarian sources and urged 
with sectarian zeal. The Dissenter has contended that to allow 
the teaching of the Church Catechism is unfair towards him as a 
Dissenter; and the Churchman has maintained that to prohibit 
Prayer-Book and Catechism is unfair to him as a Churchman, since 
it is likely, in acoming generation, to deprive him of that influence 
over the national mind which, having exerted for centuries, he has 
come to regard as his right. It is lamentable to see how in the 
midst of this strife the highest welfare of the children has been 
lost sight of. It seems to have been assumed by all parties that 
the children of the country are a corpus vile on which they may 
continue to try experiments which have certainly been tried long 
enough and often enough to prove their worthlessness. ‘I'he 
clergyman, who in the village has had things pretty much hisown 
way, and tried to instil into the mind of childhood the very quint- 
essence of his creed, is constantly heard complaining that so many 
of his parishioners are deeply irreligious, and not a few of them 
grossly immoral ; and the Dissenter, who has sought to infuse into 
his children the very dissidence of Dissent, is as constantly heard 
lamenting that the youth of his flock wander to strange folds, or 
are lost amidst worldliness and sin. Yet, for all this, Churchmen 
are doing their utmost to be allowed to try, on a large scale, what, 
on a small one, has been proved to be, to say the least of it, 
nugatory; and the Dissenter seems as if he can find no better 
argument with which to rebut the Churchman’s aim than 
this,—if the Churchman has his way, he, as a Dissenter, 
will be less likely to have his. It will be said, perhaps, 
that neither Churchman nor Dissenter is aware of the im- 
propriety on natural grounds of teaching distinctive theological 
and ecclesiastical tenets to children; a supposition evidently 
true, so far as Churchmen are concerned, and which, so far as 
Dissenters are concerned, seems proved by the offer, on the part of 
the Liberation Society, of a prize for the best book for children on 
its theory of Church organization. If such be the state of the case, 
it is a pity that a far greater amount of ability and time has not 
been spent during the last few months in teaching the extreme 
men of all parties that denominationalism is not milk for babes, 
but strong meat (hard bones, rather) for those who are of full age; 
that whilst a child is quite capable of receiving into his soul real 
religion if conveyed in the form of parable, narrative, and life, he 
is incapable of receiving it if presented in the form of dogma, 
creed, and abstract reasoning; that to seek to make a child side 
with a sect or party is to force him into a position which, for a 
child, is just as grotesque as that which he sometimes assumes for 
himself when he mounts a chair for a pulpit, or bestrides a walking- 
stick for a war-horse. Perhaps more would have spent their time 
and their strength in asserting this truth, did they not feel that 
those who cannot see it must be so blinded by sectarianism that 
nothing will make them aware that they cannot see, but falling 





But there may still be time to associate some masters of expression 


into that ditch which is not far abead of all sectarian leaders of 
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children. For their own fate one feels not much concern, but for 
the sake of the children one can but utter a warning voice. 

The position which has been assumed in the controversy by the 
extreme section of Nonconformists is a very remarkable one. 
Until lately, a large body of Dissenters, led by Mr. E. Baines, 
resisted every scheme of education by Government, on the ground 
that all education ought to be religious; that to teach religion, 
Government must assume an unlawful function: and that, there- 
fore, the Government must leave education to voluntary effort. 
This doctrine Mr. Baines aud a good many with him have re- 
canted ; or rather they have practically abandoned their position, 
though still holding their theory. Controlled by circumstances 
too strong for them, they say they will no longer put their veto 
upon a national scheme of education, and yet they are arguing and 
acting as if they could consistently hold their theory, whilst 
pursuing a line of policy the opposite of that which once they 
followed; that they could allow the State to educate the people, 
and that religiously, and still hold to their theory of the unlaw- 
fulness of State interference in religion. For neither Mr. Baines 
nor the bulk of those who are under his leadership plead for a purely 
secular system of education. They are too deeply religious for 
that. And yet in arguing against Mr. Forster's Bill some of them 
are constantly assuming as a truth that to take State pay for 
teaching religion is in any form anti-Scriptural. ‘The fact is, that 
they have put themselves in a thoroughly false position. ‘They 
have not abandoned their ecclesiastical theory. It is the ground 
on which their dissent is based. They advocate their theory, pure 
and simple, on the platform of the Liberation Society ; but when 
arguing on the question of education, they are bewildered between 
a deeply religious feeling that to prohibit the teaching of religion 


in day-schools would be a disgrace to a Christian nation, and their | 


politico-ecclesiastical creed that for the Government to teach reli- 
gion is wrong. ‘he various suggestions that have been made by 
them as to the time and mode of teaching religion in the day- 
schools are but ineffectual devices to remove this inconsistency. 
From another point of view it may be seen how anomalous is the 
position in which they are. Leaving out of view now the few who 
are escaping from the dilemma, and maintaining their consistency 
by asking for a purely secular system of education, the majority of 
them now ask that the religious instruction given in the Govern- 
ment schools shall be unsectarian. The teaching of all merely 
denominational tenets is to be forbidden, and only that body of 


Christian truths in which all the great Churches of this country | 


agree is to be taught, some provision being made for the case of 
those who, unhappily, may wish their children to have no Christian 
teaching at all. Yet how one who holds the theory of the unlaw- 
fulness of religious education by the State can consent to this is 
indeed a marvel, For surely if the State does unholy work in 
teaching religion at all, she ought to be especially warned not to 
meddle with the teaching of those truths which are the very core 
and essence of the Christian faith. That which distinguishes 
Calvinism from Arminianism, or Episcopacy from Congrega- 
tionalism or Methodism, may turn out to be simply human, after 
all,—a mould or form in which, by human hands, essential truth 
has been cast; but the truth common to all the Churches,—surely 
if anything is divine, that is. Surely the member of the Libera- 
tion Society might, without much inconsistency, go in for 
thoroughly denominational schools, on the ground that what man 
made man may still manipulate; but ought to hold that that 
body of essential truth which is not of man, but of God, 
the State must let alone. Surely he means by religion 
that, and not distinctive denominational tenets, all of which 
cannot be true, Unless he is prepared to argue that 


the sectarian element in the religion of this country is more | 


divine than its common faith, he ought, to be consistent, to hold 
that denominationalism may, perhaps, be taught by the State, 
but that the great body of Christian truth in which all Churches 
are agreed must not. 

No one laying any claim to ‘‘ judge, not according to the 
appearance, but to judge righteous judgment,” will be prepared 
to maintain that the controversy at present going on is altogether, 
or even mainly, an unholy strife. Even admitting that it is a 
struggle of Church parties for power, the strife for power may be 
a perfectly legitimate one. The desire to influence the thought 
and life of a nation is one for cherishing which a man or a Church 
ought to be commended. But admitting this, it may still be 
asked whether the parties in the present strife have not forgotten 
the method in which the power they crave is to be won. It is 
assumed by all of them that it is to be won by political means. 
It is taken for granted that the party which can so determine 


ee 
idea of what should be, the party that can secure for itself the 
education of the largest proportion of the children of the country 
will win the power. But is this true? ‘True, we mean, judged 
in the light of the Word of God? I will suppose that the 
Dissenter is worsted in this contest ; that the clergy in the vil] 
and small towns have their own way, secure the establishment of 
denominational schools, and get the rankest sectarianism taught. 
I am aware that in making this supposition I am assuming 
that which is unfair to a very large number of clergymen; for 
although it must be allowed that some are thus onesided, it is not 
to be doubted that the spirit of proselytizing in others has been 
greatly exaggerated. But, assuming for illustration’s sake the 
worst, does it follow that the party which has succeeded in its 
immediate object will succeed iu its ultimate aim,—the acquisition 
of the chief power in the country. Must the Dissenter sit down 
in despair as a hopelessly vanquished man? If he believes in the 
truth and rectitude of his cause, and believes, moreover, in his New 
Testament, his spirits will rise on the day he finds himself beaten 
in Parliament, and he will confidently anticipate ultimate victory. 
There is no truth more plainly written in the New ‘Testament than 
this, —that the final triumph of Right is ever through the momentary 
success of Wrong; that no good cause was ever yet established except 
through suffering; that meek submission to what is felt to be 
unjust is the method of triumphing over injustice. This is the 
lesson of the Cross. This is the meaning of the promise, * Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” The Dissenter, 
believing himself to be in the right, is doing perfectly right in 
using all the liberty of protest and political action which the con- 
stitution of the country allows him for the prevention of the passing 
of what he deems a bad law. He might not, consistently with 
allegiance to the greatest of all masters, tamely submit to the 
perpetration of a wrong against which he had the right to protest, 
and possibly the power of prevention. He might not meekly let 
wrong be done unresisted, on the plea that victory is promised to 
| the meek. But having protested and fought, but been worsted, 
| he may take his defeat meekly and calmly, but confidently hope 
for victory through defeat. Indeed, it must be evident to all that 
nothing would so accelerate the downfall of that tyranny which in 
platform-speeches has been represented as existing in villages, and 
as waiting to manifest itself more fully through the contemplated 
School Boards, than the exercise of it. In a free country 
like this, with its free press, let the poor Dissenter be 
deprived of his bread, or be subject to insult because he has 
availed himself of a right given him by the conscience-clause to 
| withdraw his children from religious teaching of which he dis- 
approves, and no law to prohibit sectarian teaching would work so 
effectively for its destruction as the law which permitted it. I 
might follow a similar line of reasoning, on the assumption that in 
the pending strife the Dissenter wins and the Churchman loses. As 
a Christian man, believing in the truth of his cause and of his 
Bible, he may take meekly the temporary triumph of the Dissenter, 
expecting, for himself victory in the end. Wereareligious and not 
a political spirit the predominant one in this professedly religious 
conflict, little of the bitterness that has been displayed could have 
entered into it. ‘There have been those who, believing in the 
righteousness of their cause and the word of their Lord that victory 
is for the meek, have accepted without bad feeling worse defeats 
than in the present instance Churchman can inflict on Dissenter, 
or Dissenter on Churchman. And the confidence of being in the 
right which each party is now displaying only needs to have super- 
added to it a firmer belief in essential practical Christianity, to 
convert a strife scandalous in the eyes of the world into a contest 
worthy of Christian men. As it is, the Nonconformist has given 
a fresh occasion for the application to himself of the epithet “ politi- 
cal dissenter,” whilst at the same time the Churchman has more than 
ever deprived himself of the right to apply it. Unhappily, this is 
| far from being the only occasion on which, with the display of 
| great zeal for creeds and doctrines, the practical precepts of our 


| holy religion have been ignored.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


| ee en ee en 
MR. MARKHAM’S “LIFE OF LORD FATRFAX.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

| Sir,—I trust that you will be able to give me a little space, in 
| order to refute an attack which was made upon the great Lord 
| Fairfax, and upon me as his biographer, by a writer in the Times 
|of June 7th, signing himself ‘ Discoverer." The editor of the 
| Times could find space to publish the attack, but none to insert 
| my defence. 

‘* Discoverer ” assumes that, in granting quarter to Lord Capel 
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them of their lives under all future circumstances. Upon these 
grounds, he accuses the great general of mean, shabby, and cowardly 
conduct, and his biographer of colouring facts, because Lord 
Capel was afterwards tried and executed. 

When I have shown that Lord Fairfax never gave his prisoners 
any such assurance, I shall have convicted his accuser of falsifying 
history, and shall at the same time shift the imputation of colouring 
facts from my shoulders to his own. 

I proceed to do so in very few words. Lord Fairfax required 
that the Royalist officers should surrender to mercy (‘.e., at dis- 
cretion). They did so, but first inquired, “* What is meant by 
rendering to mercy?” ‘The answer, in writing, was as follows :— 
‘By rendering to mercy we understand that they shall render 
themselves without certain assurance of quarter; although His 
Excellency intends chiefly, and for the generality of those under 
that condition, to surrender them to mercy of the Parliament.” 
That is to say, that quarter is granted to the generality of them, 
so far as the General and the Army are concerned, but that they 
will be liable to future trial and punishment as the Parliament 
may see fit. ‘They were verbally told the same after the surrender, 
and Lord Fairfax reported what had been done to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords in the following words:—‘‘ As for the Lord 
Goring, Lord Capel, and the rest of the persons rendered to 
mercy, and now assured of quarter, I do hereby render them unto 
the Parliament's judgment, for farther public justice and mercy, 
to be used as you shall see fit.” 

Here the General’s responsibility ceased. His conduct was up- 
right, honourable, and straightforward throughout. He strongly 
disapproved of the tribunal by which Lord Capel was afterwards 
tried, and there is reason to believe that he interceded for his life. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CLeMENTs R. MArkKuAM., 

Atheneum Club, June, 1870. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DICKENS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your admirable ‘ Topics of the Day,” in which there is 
always so much to agree with, I find a note (June 11) which 
astounds me. In the greatest gift of genius—humour—you place 
Dickens beyond Shakespeare. ‘‘ He is the only English writer of 
whom it can be truly said that in any one line in which Shake- 
speare was not only great, but at his greatest, this other was greater 
than he. But as a humourist we think this is true of Dickens.” 
You then cite Mrs. Gamp and Juliet’s nurse as parallels ; they seem 
to me to be quite distinct ; one is a mere hireling by the job, the 
other an adherent of the family, a woman of some position, a duenna 
of an humble sort. But take Mrs. Quickly, Gossip Quickly, and Mra. 
Gamp, and then say which is the greater, broader, more natural 
character? Or, take Sam Weller, and compare him with Shakes- 
peare’s greatest, Sir John Falstaff? Why in fifty years the fun 
of the one may be past and forgotten, a sealed language, an argot 
which only contemporaries could understand; while certainly 
Falstaff will be as alive in fifty centuries as he is now. Shake- 
speare works a/ intra, and paints human nature ; Dickens ab extra, 
and gives us particulars and classes. Has Dickens any one character 
to compare in truth, not with Falstaff, but with either Nym, Pistol, 
Pompey in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” Maria, Sir ‘Toby Belch, —not to 
fly at more subtle characters and higher game, ‘Touchstone and the 
Fools in ‘* Lear” and “ Twelfth Night”? And with all reverence 
for the great author just dead, whom I knew both in books and in 
the flesh, has he drawn any characters at all superior, or even equal, 
to Partridge, Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, Strap, 
—not to go abroad, and call up Sancho Panza? 

Comparisons are perhaps at this time more odious than even in 
the proverb, but Dickens when alive complained that he had been 
spoiled by his critics; and his worst enemy, if he had any, could 
not injure him more than by a false elevation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Haw Friswe.t, 

[Mr. Friswell does not understand our criticism. We do not 
believe, as we have elsewhere maintained, that Dickens ever drew 
a real character. Mrs. Gamp is—in a very true sense,—though it 
sounds paradoxical, but we have explained our meaning elsewhere, 
his highest idealism. Shakespeare hardly ever created a character 
that was not real in its whole basis. But as a feat of humour, we 
do seriously hold that Mrs. Gamp stands above Shakespeare's 
greatest efforts in the same direction,—even, and no doubt that is 
an enormous ‘even,’—even Sir John Falstaff. Whether or not 
Mrs. Gamp may be unintelligible to posterity seems to us entirely 
irrelevant. We can understand her, and can also understand 
Shakespeare’s highest feats of humour, and are therefore perfectly 
competent to compare the relative successes of the two.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





BRIBING AT. THE TEST-BALLO Is. 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—The Spectator of to-day asks the friends of the Ballot “ Lf 
it paid Mr. Robinson's friends to bribe voters at the test-ballot, 
why will it not pay Mr. Anybody’s friends to bribe voters at the 
real ballot ?’’ Allow me to answer. 

At the test-ballot the cards containing the names of the candidates 
were sent by post to every voter, and the bribers for Robinson 
enabled to witness the names of Hodgson and Odger expunged 
wherever they bribed, and thus insured receiving what they 
purchased. At a real ballot the cards would only be delivered to 
the voters at the polling booth, and the bribers thus deprived 
of the security of receiving the value of their outlay.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. HL. Nort. 


POETRY. 
—»———_ 
A MEETING. 
One hour, ‘mid laughter and festal light, 
A look, a softly spoken word : 
The next, ere dayspring hath mastered night, 
The short dry speech of sword to sword. 


With morn comes ending of sport and strife, 
And daily wont bears rule again ; 

But one hath passed from the paths of life, 
And one hath fled the face of men. 


BOOKS. 
———— 
MR. 'TROLLOPE'’S C-ESAR.* 
Mr. ANTHONY 'TROLLOPE, whatever he does, always leaves on 
his readers an impression of competency and mastery of his 
subject. Any phase of social life which he describes, whether it 
be a London drawing-room or a country parsonage, his two 
favourite scenes of action, he describes with an air of thorough 
familiarity. In every character which he sketches his touch has 
the firmness and assurance which the hand never gets, unless it is 
working from a very vivid and distinct conception in the brain. 
When, therefore, we saw the announcement that he had under- 
taken Cwsar in the series of ‘“ Classics for English Readers,” it 
was not with any anticipation that he would fail that we 
speculated on the way in which he would handle his subject. 
For the subject is indeed curiously unlike those with which 
he has hitherto been conversant. Life may be said to have 
two aspects, the historical and the social, and he has always dealt 
with the social ; and even in his own line he has generally avoided 
greatness, the delineation of great passions or great interests. But 
in Cesar he has for a subject, to use the phrase which he quotes 
with approval from Dean Merivale, “the greatest name in his- 
tory.” And it is, too, with the historical side of Czesar’s character, 
not with the social and personal, that he has to deal. A social 
and personal side of that character there is, one about which we 
happen to have much information, and which has a great interest, 
though there is much that is perplexing and painful in it. But 
then Mr. Trollope’s subject is not Caesar as Cicero, and Suetonius, 
and Dion Cassius describe him; but the Cesar of the Com- 
mentaries, and in them, with the very rarest exceptions, where 
some feeling of anger, or quiet, or joy shows itself for a 
moment, the personality of the man is non-apparent. And 
Mr. Trollope is rigid almost to a fault in excluding what 
might be gathered from other sources concerning it. The 
consequence is that we cannot expect to have anything to be 
compared for vividness and likeness of life, to the delineation of 
character which we get when Mr. ‘Trollope is within the limits of 
his own proper province. We are not made to realize Cesar as 
we realize Archdeacon Grantley, or Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock, 
or that most perfect and beautiful of his studies, for which we 
would not willingly lose any opportunity of expressing our admira- 
tion, old Mr. Harding. ‘The greatness of Czesar, his majestic self-con- 
fidence, his clear vision of the end for which he was working, his 
masterly, unswerving use of the most effective means of securing it, 
a use with which cruelty and pity had equally little concern, are the 
qualities in the man of which Mr. Trollope has formed the most 
vivid conception, and which he brings most prominently forward,— 
how, for instance, he waves his hand, and passes on, calm as a god, 











* Ancient Classics for English Readers: The Commentaries of Caesar. By Anthony 
Trollope. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 187. 
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a 
from ordering the massacre of a whole tribe, men, women, and | estimate of the proportionate interest which we ought to take in 
children, not because he loved bloodshed, but because he felt that the | the events of which Czsar speaks, and other periods of history, 
safety and dignity of the Republic, and the safety and dignity of the | We hold, for instance, that we ought to have a greater interest jp 
man Caesar, whom, with an ambition less vulgar than ambition ever | Marathon than in anything of which Cesar tells us. Our ciyij. 
was, he identified with the Republic, so demanded,—such is the | ization, much as it owes to Rome, is only collaterally connected 
picture which we find most frequently. And here, without doubt, | with that particular form of civilization for which Cesar made 
Mr. Trollope has caught most completely the central idea of the | Gaul ready and opened the way in our island. And we question, 
Commentaries. ‘Though, a3 we have said, the personality of Caesar , again, the truth of the words, ‘ between the marvels of Herodotus 
scarcely appears in them, yet they have a certain magnificent | and the facts of Cesar there is a great interval.” ‘ Marvels” 
egotism about them, the egotism which is on a higher level than | there are in Ierodotus, but they are not his characteristic. Some. 
the boldest self-assertion, which takes for granted the greatness of | times, too, the estimates of character seem somewhat careless, as 
the writer. ‘There never was a man who felt a more thorough | of Cato, when it is said that of him “the world at large only 
conviction, and was at the same time more free from any admira- | remembers that he was fond of wine, and that he destroyed him. 





tion of vanity that he was “ making history.” We may quote a, self at Utica.” Possibly he was fond of wine, for one or two 


passage in which Mr. ‘Trollope describes this ‘‘ egotism” very well, 


and we may add very characteristically :— 


“Tt appears that Caxsar never failed to believe in himself. He is far 
too simple in his language, and too conscious of his own personal dignity, 


| Writers say it of him; but the “ priscus Cato” of Llorace, of whom 
the world at large generally thinks when it connects the name 
of Cato with the idea of wine-bibbing, was certainly the elder 
Cato. Lut there is nothing to prevent our saying that Mr. Trol- 





to assert that he has never been worsted. But his very simplicity | lope’s book successfully carries out the idea of the series to which 


seems to convey the assurance that such cannot ultimately be the result 
of any campaign in which he is engaged. He seems to imply that 
victory attends him so certainly that it would be futile in any case to 
discuss its probability. He feared no one, and was therefore the cause 
of awe to others. He could face his own legions when they would not 
obey his call to arms, and reduce them to obedience by a word. Lucan, 
understanding his character well, says of him that ‘he deserved to be 
feared, for he feared nothing;’ ‘ meruitque timeri, nil metuens.’ He 
writes of himself as we might imagine some god would write who knew 
that his divine purpose must of course prevail, and who would therefore 
never be in the way of entertaining a doubt. With Cesar there is 
always this godlike simplicity, which makes his ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ the 
natural expression of his mind as to his own mode of action. ‘The same 
thing is felt in the very numerous but very brief records of the punish- 
ments which he inflicted. Cities are left desolate, as it were with a 
wave of his hand, but he hardly deigns to say that his own hand has 
even been waved. He tells us of one Acco who had opposed him, that, 

Graviore sententia pronunciata,’'—as though there had been some jury 
to pronounce this severe sentence, which was in fact pronounced only by 
himself, Casar,—he inflicted punishment on him ‘more majorum.’ We 
learn from other sources that this punishment consisted in being stripped 
nakod, confined by the neck in a cleft stick, and then being Hlogged to 
death. In the next words, having told us in half a sentence that he 
had made the country too hot to hold the fugitive accomplices of the 
tortured chief, he passes on into Italy with the majestic step of one much 
too great to dwell long on these small but disagreeable details. And we 
feel that he is too great.” ‘ 


At the same time, we observe with pleasure that fully as Mr. 
Trollope appreciates this greatness of Caesar, he does not fall down 
and worship him with the offensive worship which Professor 
Mommsen delights to offer to his idol. Only he is too lenient, 
we think, to this idolatry of the great German historian. Mommsen, 
he says, does not claim for his hero moral perfection. No, but 
‘he does far worse, he makes his moral imperfection—his love of 
pleasure, for instance—a constituent and esseutial part of his 
greatness. 

In dealing with the military and political history of the 
Commentaries, Mr. Trollope is very fairly successful. His difli- 
culties are great. The ideal of history which satisfies the taste of 
the present age is one that is minute in detail and copious in 
illustration. Mr, ‘T'rollope has to compress an original already 


‘compressed to the utmost. Ie omits and selects with judgment, 


wisely avoids difficulties, and contrives, on the whole, to give a 


jit belongs, that it is distinctly an ancient classic which English 
readers will appreciate and enjoy. 





THE HNOUSEHOLD FAIRY.* 

TALEs, like ghosts, assume very different and very common- 
| place appearances when closely examined ; a feeling of excitement 
| arises at the first glance, to be often speedily succeeded by the 
| discovery that the thing is dull and prosaic; and, with both, one’s 
| experience is like that of children, who, with glass in hand, and 
| half-eager, half-timid expectation, watch the ginger-beer, that 
was to be so delightfully restive, give up its tardy cork with flat 
indifference, while the tame, greenish fluid remains vapidly 
quiescent. We have known tales of the kind we speak of turn, 
on a closer acquaintance, into sermons, metaphysics, politics, 
science, philanthropy, history, guide-book, police reports, every- 
thing—but it has been left to the Lady Lytton to achieve the 
marvel of conjuring a story out of a housekeeper’s manual, and of 
raising the housekeeper herself to the dignity of a heroine; unless, 
indeed, we ought to consider the receipts and maxims as the real 
centres of attraction, which we would do, but for the difficulty of 
their numbers, and from an inability to decide their genders, and 
so to class them correctly as heroes or heroines. 

The Lady Lytton calls her book a ‘“narrative;’ we should 
suggest “ dialogue” as a truer description—heavy dialogue, carried 
on between an appreciative lodger and her amiable landlady, while 
the latter gently titillates the feet and ancles of the former. At 
the first and last pages we are told that the maid, who has been 
trained by the landlady, is the household fairy ; but from page 243 
we gather that the mistress is so, and we lean to this view of the 
matter because all the marvels of the book are wrought by the 
wisdom and goodness of the mistress; we fancy the Lady Lytton 
is a little confused on this point herself ; she has probably borne in 
mind the adage ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,” and having set a 
fairy to make a fairy, is rather at a loss to know which is which ; 
however, we may assume that the old lady is the fairy, and it 
therefore becomes our duty to describe her. Mrs. Winifred 
Weldon is her name, and keeping lodgings is her occupation, and 








lucid and intelligible sketch of the campaigns. ‘The style which | she resides at ‘‘ The Blossoms,” on the banks of the Dee, in North 
he uses is the characteristic one with which we have become | Wales, and—with singular geography—within a mile and a half 
familiar elsewhere. Here is a passage, for instance, of which we | of a village in Anglesea; she is surrounded by Welsh peasantry 
should recognize the last sentence as Mr. Trollope’s, wherever we who substitute p's for b's, @s for d's, and e's for g’s,—which is an 
might find it :— | English person’s only idea of Welshmen’s English—but who, in 
; ‘ other respects, speak a dialect of mixed Yorkshire and Somerset- 

“Pompey and the Consuls still retreat, and still Casar follows them, tia ae ‘I Fgh ge ‘ os : . : 
though Pompey had boasted, when first warned to beware of Casar, | Shire. Mrs. Winifred Weldon is a quite perfect old fairy of the 
that he had only to stamp upon an Italian soil and legions would rise from | class that ‘‘chastens but to reward” the objects of its regard ; 
a — ready to obey — Ba —, 09 _ wre | rg benevolent, religious, firm but mild to her inferiors—we could 
ome, In her provinces, in Macedonia and Achaia, in Asia and Cilicia 3 ‘ . a tters ye s 
in Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, in Mauritania and the two Spains, there almost say hard ;—and respectful to her betters—we could almost 
are Roman legions which as yet know no Casar. It may be better sur | Say Cbsequious, or, “‘not to put too fine a point upon it,” fawn- 
Pompey that he should stamp his foot somewhere out of Italy.” ing ; she was a farmer’s daughter on the estate of an exceptional 
nobleman, who allowed her to be educated—with the young 


Sometimes the mannerism of his style, if we may use the expres- : ‘ 
lords and ladies, his children—by an exceptional tutor who 


sion, is not so agreeable. He uses, for instance, to express the 
relation between Rome and Gaul, the simile of the wolf and | became a bishop, being ‘‘not only very learned,” but “a 
the lamb. It is not very applicable, when we think of what | thoroughly good man.” We are, therefore, not surprised to 
Gaul had been to Rome; Brennus, we may say, was hardly find her—humble as is her sphere—quoting Shakespeare, Bacon, 
a lamb. But it becomes wearisome when it is repeated, as Prior, Burns, Southey, Wordsworth, and the Bible to the lady- 
it is repeated, again and again. For the first forty pages or lodger with whom the heavy but useful dialogue is carried on ; 
So we are always coming on this tiresome couple, and once, when | but we should be a little surprised to find the high-born lodger— 
Mr. Trollope speaks of Cwsar having ‘conquered lamb after | the sister of a lord—praising the old lady’s pure English, of which 
lamb,” he commits the fault very rare with him, we are bound to | We have numberless strange exawples, except that she does not 


say, of mixing up his metaphors. One or two other faults we | 8ppear to be a very good judge of it herself, as the following 








have to find with him. We should have much to object to in his] ~* zie Household Fairy. By the Lady Lytton. London: Hall and Co 
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jnstances, taken from very numerous ones, sufficiently attest ; 


in describing her landlady’s appearance she says, she was ‘also | 


dressed in black, but none of your flimsy modern fabrics, but a 
thick silk ;” the beauty of youth which has gone she speaks of as 
+‘ retrospective beauty ;” and further on we read, ‘‘* Audrey, here, 
take the lady’s cloak and parasol up to her room;’ a mandate 
which, while Audrey—which was the maid's name—obeyed, I 
began looking about me.” 

The dialogue consists very largely of unblushing praise, amount- 
ing to gross personal flattery, administered by the lodger to the 
landlady, and of the retort-courteous, by the landlady, in the 
form of laudation of the aristocracy, served up with ‘ the pride 


that apes humility ;’ with this is combined unmeasured abuse of 


women-servants,—even of their bad English; surely this is ‘ the 
kettle calling the pan,’—which would, we cannot doubt, have 
called forth the episcopal rebuke of the *‘ thoroughly good” bishop, 
if he had heard his early pupil’s naughty words. The poor servants 
are ridiculed, laughed at, sneered at, and called all sorts of bad 
names through page after page, aud without interruption, since 
the two good ladies have it all their own way, none of the vilified 
class being permitted to enter upon the seene to defend themselves. 
It is attempted to relieve the heavy dialogue by an incessant and 
ponderous jocosity, of the often-quoted .Hsop’'s-ass description, 
which never fails, and which is in at the death in a somewhat 
profane pun—we apologize if no pun is meant—on Mrs. Weldon’s 
name, as the closing passage of the book. Now and then, indeed, 
this gamboling has a certain success of its own; we are amused, 
for instance, to read that the old housekeeper’s eyes were “like those 
of an old dog who knew that life was not all marrow-bones and 
meadows.” Why should “ meadows” be bliss to an old dog? Was 
the Lady Lytton perhaps thinking of a horse and a dog ? 

But though we are not enraptured with the plan or the style of 
the book, the receipts, maxims and suggestions contain some 
things that are new and much that is valuable both to mistresses 
and maids ; and the subject of the relation of master and servant 
is one of the greatest interest to all householders—to whom the 
book is dedicated,—and had Lady Lytton approached it in a spirit 
of more kindly feeling to the class she writes about, and treated it 
with more ability, the book might have been as useful as the sub- 
ject is important. As far as the ignorance, obtuseness, and self- 
sufficiency of a large portion of the servant-class, and the consequent 
discomfort to their employers is concerned, her case is strongly put, 
and much of it undeniable; but the superiority of the old relations 
between master and servant is too constantly in her mouth, without 
a thought of the effort after greater self-dependence, self-respect, 
and mental culture of which the modern self-assertion is the 
indication ; without regard also to the treatment received from 
the employers, who are so much the more responsible for the mutual 
relations, and whose ignorance in directing and superintending is, 
too often, quite as great as that of the employed in serving, and with- 
out remonstrance, too, how negligent the State has hitherto been of 
the education of the lower classes. Moreover, the Lady Lytton does 
not hesitate to select for her animadversions exceptionally bad 
samples, and to ignore the very numerous instances, still existing, 
of able, upright, respectful and faithful servants; and of such the 
present writer alone could name many now in active service. 

But Lady Lytton’s book undertakes to show how good servants 
are trained from very unpromising materials, and we cannot find 
that she has succeeded in doing so; twenty dull pages, at the com- 
mencement, are devoted to a minute description of the way in 
which the lodging-house is kept and the duties of the attendants 
performed,—in proof, we conclude, that success had followed the 
training which is afterwards to be described ; and therefore it is 
a disappointment to learn that there was only one quiet lady to 
serve and twoactive women to serve her, and that the only two 
trained servants to whom we are introduced were not ‘* evoked” 
‘“‘from very unpromising materials,” but from ‘excellent 
materials,” ‘‘ as their parents, though miserably poor, are excellent 
people as to thorough honesty and perfect integrity of character.” 
Of her other pupils, it is stated that Mrs. Winifred Weldon had 
succeeded in nine cases out of twelve, but we have only this bold 
statement to rely on, and we ask in vain ‘ how did she succeed ?’ 
We have, indeed, numberless sentences like the following ; one, at 
least, of which is silly—about the sugar and gold ;~and another— 
the last quoted—cruelly false :—** My great difficulty of all was to 
convince them of the great wickedness of telling falsehoods.” 


‘* One of my hardest tasks is to get them to leave off filth and 
“TI have brought her to act up to my motto of * work 
first and then leisure and pleasure after.’”’ ‘ I always tell these 
poor ignorant girls that a servant who will take a lump of sugar jan 
... would take an ingot of gold or a diawond ring if an\ = ser: 


finery.” 


| opportunity offered.” ‘As I tell them, servants, to deserve their 
name, aud to be worth their salt. .... should be a sort of 
| furniture-doctor.” ‘+ And, above all, I try to impress upon them 
| that great, sad truth,—it will not be those of their own class, who 
| have done so much to corrupt and to prevent their doing their 
; duty in ‘that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
them,’ that will give them a crust,—no, nor even a crumb of 
| bread, if they were starving.” But, like a wise old fairy, she 
keeps her own counsel and wou’t part with the receipt. She does 
, hot tell us dow she got them to adopt her mottoes, or convinced 
them of the error of their ways, or persuaded them to leave off 
filth and falsehood. She has it all her own way while she 
recounts the wise things she said and the good things she made 
j them do ; but vxe scene between herself and her pupils, in which 
we could follow her method of persuasion and watch its gradual 
effect upon the mind and conduct, would do more than pages of 
unproved assertion, or even of sound opinion. Miss Muloch in her 
story—dull though it is—has done far more to improve the 
friendly relation between “ Mistress and Maid "—the title of her 
novel—and caught far better the right method of revealing the 
process by which a gentle and wise teacher influences a young 
servant. 

‘The two or three measures and rules we are told of, which go 
beyond mere advice, and which are brought to bear on the young 
domestics, do not raise the old lady’s wisdom in our estimation ; 
broken china has to be replaced out of the servants’ wages, which 
—to say nothing of the heavy disproportion between the fine and 
the wages, for Mrs, Winifred Weldon only pays £8 a year—tempts, 
and generally leads to, deceit; and a long quotation from Isaiah 
(iii. 16-24) against dress, is fixed above the kitchen chimney-piece, 
where it would, we fear, arouse antagonism in the breast of a new 
comer, and be a dead-letter after the first week. 

‘The book, however, would not be without some value to 
servants, if they could pass patiently over the abuse of their own 
class, the laudation of that above them, the sanctimonious con- 
ceit, and all its other defects; one remark especially, at page 60, 
would be of inestimable service, if taken religiously to heart ; it is 
on the vast superiority of the influence of a good fellow-servant 
over that of the best mistress in the world, because her position, 
trials, and duties are the same. 





THE APOSTLE OF COMMOX-PLACENESS.* 
We confess we opened these sermons with a prejudice, a 
prejudice with which we suspect our readers will only too fully 
sympathize ; but we were wrong, and so are they. After careful 
reading, we come to the conclusion that much as there undoubtedly 
is to be said against, there is still more to be said for them, and 
are disposed to enter ourselves as counsel for the defence. 
English culture is impatient of sermons: having outgrown the 
larger proportion of them, it looks down in the conceit of its im- 
maturity on all such teaching as mental pap fit only for children 
or peasants. It is, however, but a momentary attitude of the 
mind; men who can and do read don’t want dogmatic teaching of 
doctrines, which, if they desire either to believe or investigate, 
they can know more about in a week’s patient study than 
in possibly a life-time of sermon hearing; but even this class 
feel a want the pulpit could supply, the need of men of a 
strong faith and keen spiritual insight who can grapple with the 
complex thought of a complex age, can present a difficulty or 
a doubt not from its weakest but its strongest side, can 
bring daylight to bear on problems half the agony of which 
would disappear if once dragged from the darkness and isolation 
in which each man works them out, and, solved or unsolved, shown 
to be at least capable of being handled and understood by men 
whose highest spiritual life they had proved powerless to injure. 
But the audience would not be large, though men living almost 
exclusively among readers and thinkers are apt to imagine it 
would be, and to look down with sovereign contempt on that 
large class whose one idea of a sermon was once aptly expressed 
| to us by one of them, who declared he ‘found it necessary to be 
| wound up once a week.” 7'hat is the condition of Mr. Beecher's 
| audience, that is the condition of the large classes among ourselves 
| who Sunday after Sunday, instead of being wound up, too often 
| find themselves gently let down. It is not a high level for either 
‘teacher or taught, it resembles very closely Bacon’s description, 
‘ie that delivereth knowledge desireth to deliver it in such 
‘form as may be best believed, and not as may be best 
‘examined, and he that receiveth knowledge desireth rather 
present satisfaction than expectant inquiry; and so rather 
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not to doubt, than not to err.’ And this is the mass, those 
not rendered wise by Peter's vision are apt in their ignorance 
to dub as common-place. The world’s work is mostly done by them, 
nevertheless, and if we fail to see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and to understand how much vitality they contrive to 
extract from what may seem to us dry bones of doctrine and 
skeletons of divinity, it is because we have gone in for culture on 
some one small acre of our mind’s kingdom, and forgotten the 
important point of colonizing the rest; our fancied superiority is 
provincial, after all, and we are compelled to own, with Paracelsus :— 


‘*In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love's faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love's, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

Tn ill-success ; to sympathize, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice, and fears, and cares, and doubts ; 
Which all touch upon nobleness, despite 

Their error, all tend upwardly, though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never see the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

All this I knew not—and I failed.” 


Well, if to be wound up, say, to the better performance of 
Christian duty be a legitimate object of preaching, we think Mr. 
Beecher succeeds ; the people who hear his sermons ought to go 
home the better for them. We grant his egotism, it annoys us at 
every page, it does not annoy his audience, to whom he stands in a 
different relation. His utter inability to be logical is irritating, 
but then his sermons are not intended as arguments, he assumes 
always that his audience is already convinced, needing only to 
practise what it knows. We grant, too, a certain vulgarity of 
expression, which does not strike and consequently does not injure 
those who hear him, and a yet more decided vulgarity of thought, 
which it is more difficult to pardon; yet, on the whole, he is draw- 
ing an essentially materialistic people up to a higher platform of 
life, keeping them, only at rope’s length, it may be, from siuking 
into a veritable quagmire of selfish cynicism. ‘This is something, 
it is much; we wish anything as good, and as likely to do good, 
were offered in many parishes in England it would be easy to name. 
We have only space to glance rapidly at two or three of these 
sermons in succession. Ilere are two, on the life of Christ as seen 
from within and without. We will give one passage :— 


“ How would Jew, and Greek, and Roman have joined in mirthful 
derison if you had pointed to that person, Jesus Christ, who was to be 
crucified, and said, ‘In that man is the secret of the whole world’s power!’ 
But the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, with their philosophies, their 
governments, and their power, have gone down, while this shadow has 
risen into greater and greater power, until it fills the world. This leads 
me to speak, next, of the greatest truth that Christ enunciated,—namely, 
the superiority of the moral over everythingelse. All the world believed 
in the power of force. The patrons of force are the passions and desires 
of the human heart. The Greek had learned to believe that the secret 
of power was in the understanding. But the apostle Paul, repeating 
what the Master had taught, declared that it was the spiritual kingdom 
of righteousness in Christ Jesus that was the dominant power. Our 
Saviour, when he said, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you,’ propounded the 
most original and the most revolutionary principle of human life that 
ever was made known. The man that lives under the supreme influence 
of moral elements is the man that is victorious over all the elements 
that are represented by those faculties which are lower than the moral. 
So that, if any one would be great in wealth, literature, learning, or any 
dynastic quality, the secret of strength is not in money, or knowledge, 
or understanding, or political influence, but in the supremacy of the 
moral elements. We are still repeating that at which we smile in read- 
ing of the ambitious mother who brought her two sons to Christ, and 
said, ‘Grant that these my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and | 
the other on thy left, in thy kingdom.’ We are every one of us seeking | 
greatness by outside measures; and Christ is perpetually saying to us, | 
‘Can ye drink of the cup that I shall drink of? and be baptized with the 
baptism thatIam baptized with? Can you throw away your life? Can 
you mortify your pride? Can you subdue your selfishness? Can you 
lay aside the old man? Can you die that you may live?’ We are run- 
ning eagerly, one after wealth, another after praise, another after honour. 
One feels himself secure because the golden foundations of his wealth are 
so deep and broad ; another because his ideas are built into systems and 
sciences, And we still are making our manhood to lie in these external 
elements, in which Christ had no life, and in which He desired to have 
none. We are seeking to be Christians by achieving worldly eminence 
and power. We have not yet learned that it is not by the outward and 
physical, but by the inward and spiritual, that men become true men, 
and that manhood is to be measured.” 


} 


Mr. Beecher’s grammar is sometimes so bad, as hopelessly to involve 
the sense of his sentences to a reader, not, we can easily believe, to a 
hearer. Forinstance, ‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘an abstract piety, that 
is made despotic over the simpler elements of God in Christ; and 
these operate to shut out that view of God which makes Him the 
Father of those who put their trust in Him.” Mr. Beecher, in 
the construction of this sentence, has made himself say exactly the i 


| 

_reverse of what he intended, but we do not for a moment doubt 
| his audience would catch the really essential truth he was pressing 
home. Again, there is force in this :—‘ ‘The life of God is in every 
particle of truth and justice in this world. Men may crucify 
Christ again in this law or that policy ; may hustle Him out of 
Jerusalem to his Calvary, and shake their garments as the Sanhe- 
drim did, and say we have got rid of the disturber; may lift 
Him on the cross to ignominy, and say, ‘ He shall never again 
touch this law or that policy ;’ may bury Him in the rock, and put 
a stone there, and seal it with official seals, confident that no man 
can ever bring Him out again, and after all,” &c. Or again, we 
can conceive, though conscious that in so doing we are open to 
the charge of excessive sympathy with common-placeness, we can 
conceive a burdened spirit going home the lighter for a sentence 
like the following :— 

“Ts there not here many a heart that is sorrowing in family matters ? 
Are there not many of you who are conscious that you are bound with 
bonds and cords from which you could only release yourself by rending 
what are called the decencies and proprieties of life? Are there not 
those here who are bearing the yoke and suffering for a parent, a brother, 
a sister, an orphan, some helpless or dependent one? You who are 
yielding your opportunities, and joys, and life for another, patiently, are 
carrying the cross of Christ. Yes, and it is Christ in you that is inspir- 
ing you to do that, and saying to you, ‘Child, a little while longer lose 
your life. Do not be afraid to be lavish of it. Pour it out. Do not be 
economical. Lose it, lose it, and you shall save it unto life eternal.’” 
Spoken by a living voice, the words would come with the sustaining 
power of sympathy to some whose anointed heads and washed 
faces bore no outward trace of needing it. A few strong words, 
too, to the men of strict integrity who have always ‘ been said to 
stand in their own light,” would probably send not a few home 
with strengthened resolution. Very feeble they to need them, much 
to be despised, no doubt, though a word of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s seems 
to check the rising contempt :— 

‘* See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 
And e’en for want of such a type.” 

Mr. Beecher is terribly diffuse. We once heard all he has contrived 
to express in the sermon on “ ‘The Sepulchre in the Garden” put 
into these words, ‘* Let condensed sorrow turn the wheel of a 
joyful activity ;” but then very few who heard them had a just 
idea what those words meant ; Mr. Beecher’s audience will not miss 
his meaning. In the sermon on “ Faithfulness in Little Things” 
the subject brings out the preacher’s special power, while it reveals 
an alarmingly low standard of integrity as commonly reached by 
this most select of American audiences. Into any higher range of 
teaching Mr. Beecher does not enter. No man, he himself says, can 
teach more of Christ than he has in him, and how far he may have 
himself attained we must leave those to judge who can understand 
how one, who should at least be able to recognize that men do not 
imagine Christ, but that Christ informs the imagination of men 

—can write such words as these:—‘‘ Our ideas of God must be 
learned through ourselves, there is nothing else in the world but 
ourselves that can teach us what God is.” ‘The whole teaching is 
from a low platform, but would he be heard from a higher? We 
think he would, that the highest truth is ever the most simple, has 
always the penetrative power; and yet—would Christ get an 
immense audience in New York or in London? We incline to 
think not. One of the greatest of modern poets has written one of 
the greatest of modern sermons, but in any five hundred who have 





| ** Easter-Day” ? 


read **The Ring and the Book,” are there five who have read 
The Ephesians had scarcely emerged from 
paganism when, we may presume, they understood St. Paul’s 
prayer for them that ‘they might be strengthened with might 
by God's Spirit in the inner man, that Christ might dwell in their 
hearts by faith, and that they might be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” After eighteen centuries of fancied familiarity with what 
such words might mean, we are putting in a plea for their dilution, 
and asking a niche for the Apostle of Common-placeness. 





DEBRETT.* 
AFTER more than a century of annual publication, ‘‘ Debrett’s 
Peerage” stiJl maintains its position, while the companion 
‘¢ Baronetage and Knightage” is almost as good as it can be as a 
natural history of the inferior orders of the British titular aristo- 
cracy. There are larger and more comprehensive works in which the 
reader may follow the ramifications of family relationship to the 
second or third degree of cousinhood, and in which he may satisfy 
his appetite for fabulous pedigrees to the utmost, but they are 





* Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, 1870, Debrett's Lllustrated Baronetage and Knightage 
Dean and Son. 1870, 
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more for the special instruction and edification of the aristocratic 
classes themselves than for the information of the outside public. 
For the large class, however, who simply require a compact 
and accurate book of reference as to the marriages, titles, 
localities, and armorial bearings of the titled aristocracy, and 
also as to the principal events in their lives, Debrett is nearly 
as good as can be. 

The ‘“‘ Peerage” proper contains in alphabetical order every 
title held by every peer, with reference to the principal one in the 
case of inferior titles ; every family name, with similar references ; 
afull account of each peer under his proper designation, and of 
his predecessor in the title; and is followed by a list of all the 
younger sons and married daughters of peers. ‘The ‘* Baronetage ” is 
equally full and comprehensive as to the descent and public career 
of each individual comprised in the ranks of the order, and the 
“ Knightage ” is full of concise information as to the public services 
of the distinguished soldiers, sailors, and civilians who form its 
members. ‘The accuracy of all three departments on all 
important points is commendable; but there are manifest signs 
either of the employment of inexperienced hands on the routine 
work, or of great haste and carelessness in minor matters. 
Thus the family names of the Duke of Leinster and the 
Earl of Munster are transposed, and the Earl of Norbury is on one 
occasion gratuitously promoted to the rank of Marquess. The 
heraldic portion is good, so much so as to justify Lord Palmerston’s 
high compliment to the editor quoted in the preface. The 
engravings are clear, and the blazoning full and precise. We 
cannot congratulate the editor, however, on his success in the 
translation of Latin mottoes in every case. If he could find no 
better translation, a paraphrase for the punning motto of the 
Qnslow family, *‘ Festina lente,” than ‘Quick without impetuosity,” 
it had better have been left in its original epigrammatic and 
paradoxicalform. ‘A dishonouring stain” is clumsy in the trans- 
lation of ‘* Labes pejor morte,” and ‘ By virtue and valour” for 
“ Virtute et valore” is something worse. ‘Je garderai” surely 
means ‘*I will keep,” rather than ‘I will guard,”—like Lord 
Audley’s ‘‘Je le tiens.” ‘'Tache sans tache” is actually translated 
‘Spot without spot;” and similar carelessness is manifested in many 
other instances. Certainly this part of the work has not undergone 
the careful supervision that the more technically heraldic portion 

has. It is to be regretted, too, that considering the mass of informa- 
tion at the command of the editor with regard to the bearings and 
mottoes of the Peers, space was not found for some brief notice of 
the causes and circumstances, when ascertainable, of the grants of 
the more distinctive coats and crests. Mottoes, it may be re- 
marked, form no part of the hereditary bearings, being purely 
personal, and changeable at the option of the individual. But, in 
most cases, there has been something in the circumstances attend- 
ant upon the adoption of the original motto which induces 
families to retain it. No Bruce is ever likely to abandon the 
proud lament of his family, ‘‘ Fuimus,” even though a Bruce died 
but recently after bearing vice-regal sway in two opposite hemi- 
spheres, and ruling at the time of his death over an empire such 
as his royal ancestors could never have dreamed of. ‘There will 
always be Napiers ‘Ready, aye ready,” we trust, while the 
descendants of the Abyssinian general are not likely to forget 
their ancestor's mission, specially recalled by the words “Tu vincula 
frange.” No Geraldine will ever cease to commemorate his ancient 
family history by the cry of ‘*‘Crom a boo!” The Pellews 
need no motto but ‘ Algiers”; and “Salamanca” will ever be the 
pride of the Cottons. ‘* Thus” was the emphatic motto chosen 
by the first Lord St. Vincent when raised to the Peerage, after his 
destruction of the Spanish fleet. On the other hand, some of the 
general maxims adopted by some of our great historic families 


Peerage, a large proportion of the modern creations were granted 
to descendants in the female line of older stocks, the males of 
which had hacked each other to pieces ia Plantagenet times, while 
their estates had passed by female descent into other families. 
And again, the ancestors of many recently created peers held a 
position for centuries which in any Continental country would have 
brought them within the pale of feudal nobility, but which in 
England did not certainly entitle them to a seat amongst the 
Barons of Parliament, and consequently not to the technical rank 
of nobles. ‘‘Debrett” does not profess to be a genealogical peerage, 
but it would be a great improvement if in every instance, where 
practicable, a few lines were given as to the original claims to the 
distinction possessed by the first peer. It may be said that for 
practical purposes now-a-days the personal qualifications of indi- 
vidual peers are more to be considered than the origin of existing 
houses. But for all that there is a good deal of interest, apart 
from the mere genealogical point of view, in tracing the varying 
circumstances which at different periods have been considered to 
entitle men to the peerage. Since feudal barons were the only 
members of the Great Council, appropriators of Church property, 
lawyers, officers, bankers, merchants, ‘‘men with ten thousand a 
year,” and of late, manufacturers, have founded noble houses, and 
the dates at which each class first acquired the right to be con- 
sidered eligible are significant of constitutional no less than social 
changes. But considering the amount of information compressed 
in ‘*Debrett” as it is, it would scarcely be possible to add to its 
scope without altering its form and price. It is already a work 
only to be classed with the Post-Office Directory and Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


cmmaniijinanes 

On Some Defects in General Education. By Richard Quain, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Quain does not seem to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of the question which he discusses. The groat 
“ defect’’ of which he complains is the failure to teach English and 
natural science. It is a defect, though great efforts are being made to 
remedy it. But if Mr. Quain thinks that all the ignorance and lack of 
culture which numbers of our school-boys display is caused by their 
being taught classical languages instead of being taught their own 
language and science, he is, we believe, utterly wrong. He does not 
know, no man but a schoolmaster can know, the average capa- 
city of boys,—how a large a proportion is unsusceptible of culture. 
One of the educational uses of science is indeed to discover a mental 
power which other tests fail to discover. But if Mr. Quain and his 
friends could have their way and put science in the chief place, it would 
not be long before we should find the heads of colleges repeating about 
the rank and file of their students the same complaints which their 
insufficient attainments in classical knowledge now call forth. The 
truth is that the mass of men are stupid, and teach them what you will, 
can learn but very little. And, to say one word on the practical side of 
the question, does Mr. Quain know what he is asking for when he says, 
“We want teaching-places, with apparatus and laboratories, and skilful 
teachers, scattered thickly around?” Has he considered what an 
enormous undertaking it would be to start and keep up a laboratory 
for a school of 500 boys; for if the teaching is to be worth any- 
thing at all, every boy must work, must analyze for himself? We should 
recommend him to study what really experienced men on his own side 
Let him read, for instance, the essay by Mr. 








of the question have said. 
Wilson, of Rugby. 

Among the Goths and Vandals. By John Blaikie, (Tinsley Brothers). 
—It is necessary to translate tho title of this book, and we may, there- 
fore, inform our readers that Mr. Blaikie has been taking a trip to 
Sweden. He does not tell us much more than this himself, and his 
book, though not long, is heavy. It is clear that his object is to inform 





are curiously inappropriate to individual members, and even to the | 
family history, —‘‘ Sans changer,” for example, being the motto 
of the Stanleys, a family whose history probably presents more 
instances of sudden political changes of party than that of any 
other of the aristocratic houses. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Mr. Disraeli, through one 
of his characters, that the British Peerage is now composed 
chiefly of descendants of successful lawyers or the illegitimate 
children of Charles II., and the belief of another that after 
the Wars of the Roses a Norman-descended baron was as rare as 
a wolf in England, a glance through the pages of ‘ Debrett’s 
Peerage ” shows one that no inconsiderable proportion of the present 
House of Peers can claim a very respectable antiquity of 
descent. It is true that at the time of James I. the Peerage only 
consisted of fifty-nine actual peers, but it must always be 
recollected that in consequence of the close association that has | 





always existed in England between the possession of land and the | can be conceived. Her father is deeply embarrassed, and she must be 


| cannot say that he succeeds in achieving the first. 
‘ facts are given, as that the evidence of a man who has not been con- 


rather than to amuse us, but though he carefully avoids the second, we 
One or two curious 


firmed is inadmissible in a court of justice, and that no one can be 
confirmed if he cannot read and write. But does this really mean that 
in Sweden no one who cannot read and write may give evidence? If 
so, there might be cases in which the most stringent form of compul- 
sion would be left behind by such an indirect method, and a man 
accused of murder might be convicted because he could only prove his 
innocence by means of an ignorant witness. Is Mr. Blaikie sure of his 


facts ? 

A Race for a Wife. By Hawley Smart. 1 vol. (Bentley.)—This is a 
really good tale in its way, taking us indeed into regions of ‘ sport ” of 
which we know little, and hold that little in great disgust, but still with 
very distinct merits which it is easy to appreciate. In a word, the author 
has got hold of a good point and makes it. His hero falls in love with 
a lady, and seems to have as little hope of being able to marry her as 
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sacrificed to save him from ruin. How the hero contrives to rescue her | advise the choice of some humbler theme. 





Iphigene, by Alexander 


from this fate is the author's secret—a very good one—and we will not | Lauder (Hodder and Stoughton), is a poem on the subject of Jephthah, 


spoil his story by disclosing it. 


The dialogue throughout is natural and | But what a strange notion to give to the Hebrew maiden the name of 


lively ; on the plot we have only one criticism to pass. We thoroughly | “Iphigene!” Mr. Lauder has an extraordinary flow of verse, which jg 
approve ot the punishment which overtakes the usurer; we do not | often strong and spirited, though the changes of metre are not always 
approve of the way in which the means for the new ménage are won. | judicious. But we should imagine that he never makes a correction, 
Money got by betting is ill-got; and here, we speak with doubt, not | How else could he pass such an expression as the last word of these 


understanding turf morality, it seems not to have been got very honestly. 


England to Delhi. By John Mattheson, (Longmans.)—This sumptuous 
volume of travel is a record of a merchant's visit to India, made seven 
yoars ago, and, as we read in the preface, with the object of business, not 
bookmaking. It is better worth preserving and publishing than such 
records commonly are. Mr. Wilson is evidently a man of culture, and 
of a certain power of shrewd observation; and his book, though some- 
what alarming in size and shape, may be read, with such selection 
exercised as may seem fit, with some gain and pleasure. 

The Heir Expectant. By the Author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine,” &e. 
8 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Tho “heir” is not “expectant,” except 
for a small part of ona volume. Then he comes into his fortune, and 
makes a fool of himselfin every way. His daughter follows his example, 


by throwing over her steady lover, and taking up with a new one ina} 


fashionable spendthrift. feel a positive pain in either seeing or 
reading about vulgarity and folly, and therefore have not found this part 
of the story pleasant reading. The second plot, in which the real heroine 
revorses the part played by the Lord of Burleigh, and gets an offer made 
to her by her lover in ignorance of her heiress-ship, is much more 
agreeable. Taken as a whole, the book is above the average of novels ; 
it enforces a good moral—tho evil that comes from waiting for dead 
men’s shoes—with power, and generally makes itself readable without 
the use of any illegitimate means. 

Poetry.—The Tragedy of Lesbos. By E. H. Pember. (Maemillan.)— 
We do not care for Mr. Pember’s subject. It is quite possible, we may 
say probable, that his view of Sappho’s character is right ; that while the 
form of her surviving fragments “ proclaims the poet, their contents 
disclose the passionate animal.” But it does not follow that “the pas- 
sionate animal” is a fit subject of verse. It is but fair, however, to say 
that there is little objection t» be made to Mr. Pember's actual treat- 
ment of his theme, And the character of Atthis, Sappho’s rival in the 
love of Phaon, is very tenderly and gracefully drawn. Mr. Pember’s 
verso is carefully constructed, but it wants variety of cadence, and it 
admits too frequently the licence of the superfluous syllable at the end 
of the line. Is not Mr. Pember in error when he makes Sappho say of 
Aphrodite,— 


* She will not even bro rik, 
_ blood of a male victim on her altars " ? 


Tacitus (“ Hist.” ii., 3), in his account of the Paphian Venus, says that 
there was no blood : at all allowed upon her altars (‘‘ Sanguinem are obfun- 
dere vetitum”), but that as to the victims offered for purposes of sooth- 
saying mares deliguntur, Poems, by the late Hans Morrison (Chap- 
man and Hall), do not in all respects fulfil the intention with which 
they have been published, of honouring the author’s memory. We 
cannot but think that the editor has failed in his duty of selection. The 
volume is a strange jumble of devotional and erotic pieces. One of the 
latter, a translation from Alfred de Musset, is so bad that we wonder a 
respectable publisher allowed it to pass. Then we have the ridiculous 
blunder, “ Ora pro mihi,” repeated again and again in one piece. The 
best thing is “ Waiting for the Day,” of which we quote the last two 
stanzas :— 





“I thank the Lord I see the land, 

The land at last across the sea, 

And in the waves hold fast the hand 
That Peter saved on Galilee. 





“So may the yearned-for, biest release 
Come quickly w hen the shadows fly, 
Folding me in a quiet pe 
And when the sun bre “mn let me dit 


Fruit from Devon, and other Poems. By Alexander Tee agen (Williams 
and Norgs ate.) — The poems that describe the north coast of Devon, 
and another set which the writer calls *“Lee-Plolaves,” are of some 
value, real sketches from nature, with a certain freshness, vigour, and 
brilliancy of colour about them. We quote one, “ Near Ilfracombe ”:— 


“Start suddenly, and catch the eye, 
O poppy! blowing to the morn, 
And under God's cerulean sky 
Glow scarlet through the golden corn 
“ Stream out and on, O background sea! 
Expanding with thy floor of blue, 
Stretch out beyond the carpet turf,— 
And brighten, broaden out of view. 
“Swell,, billowy downs in leagues away, 
Roll backwards like another sea, 
With dell and dingle in your heart, 
With crop and herbage. farm and tree. 
“ And doming all, hang heavenly sky, 
Down trending over wave anc 1 sod: 
Miraculous roof to this wide world !— 
Blue, like the limpid orb of God. , 











In his more ambitious efforts Mr. Teetgen is less successful. 





Winnsett Boulding, in his Agnus Dei (Longmans), has failed, not so much Chapman (J,), ‘Che Medica! Institutions of the United Kingdom. 


because he is without power of thought and expression—for of these we 


Mr. J. | Carlyle (1), Cromwell's Letters : tad Speech 


four lines :— 
“Lo! lion Judah treads the vine, 
To glad the heart of the Philistine; 
No more he ravens oun the slain 
The mountain monarch is inane,” 
It is only fair to givo a better specimen of his style :— 
“The people wait, with growing dread, 
As Night her bright pavilion spread ; 
Mazzaroth shines, the curtain light 
Veiling the chambers of the sun ; 
Orion iu the orient bright, 
And swift Arcturus onward run; 
And all the stars whose light intense 
Owns the sweet Pleiad’s influence 
Roll on immutubly the same, 
When on their chariot wheels of flame 
Jehovah came to Israel's aid; 
Why is His chariot now delayed?” 
And this is about the level of the whole poem, some very deep falls 
-In Supple mentar, 'y Stories and Poems, by Edward Gardley 
(Longman), the ‘‘ Stories” have something of a quaint humour ol 
fancy about them; in the “ Poems” we can discern little merit.—— 
Poems, by William Wilson. (Arch. Wilson, Poughkeepsie, U.S.).—This. 
volume is a posthumous collection of the occasional pooms of a self- 
taught man, some of them in literary Euylish, fluent and melodious 
enough, but not remarkable, others much more characteristic and 
Glaphyra and other 


excepted. — 


” 





vigorous in the writer's native dialect. rvenis, by 
Francis Roynolds. (Longmans.)—Neither of the longer poems in this 
volume at all satisfies us. ‘ Glaphyra” is obscure in expression, though 
the meaning of the whole is plain enough,—a dead husband rebuking his 
widow who has just contracted a third marriage, for the deterioration of 
her moral nature. The story of “Cephalus and Procris” is better 
though the tone of the poem is not, in our judgment, true to the 
classical spirit, being deficient especially in simplicity. We prefer to 
give a specimen of Mr. Reynolds’ manner from the “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” the four last stanzas of “* Alone” :— 

*O sharpest grief which few can know, 

Surpassing all the sting of death, 


By time untamed, thou still dost grow 
As life seeks out the downward path. 
“ He feels thy presence in whose breast 
All night the festive lamps have burned, 
Who calls for some to share the feast, 
And finds his invitation spurned. 
“ Who sees the morning blank and grey, 
Startle each pane with shivering light, 
To mock him with a sunless day 
Who turneth from a songless night. 
* Tle feels a summons in the air ; 
* The night,’ he saith, ‘is wholly gone ; 
The world awakes, but I must fare 
For evermore alone, alone!” 
We can find nothing particular to say about a volume: of poeme 
under the title of Lays of Love and Life, by T. P. Bell. (Provost) — 
What we have to say about a Metrical Paraphrase of the Book of Job, 
by Henry John Marten (Hodder and Stoughton), is not laudatory. 
What can be the possible use of putting words in this form ?:— 
“ But 
Troubles sore 
And trials such as thine, 
Spring not 
Chauce sown 
From the prolitic soil ;” 





except, indeed, one could command the price per line which report 
gives our great poct. Imagine getting a guinea for “But!” 
Cromwell, a Drama, by William Duckworth, jun. (Freeman), suggests a 
preliminary remark, beyond which we decline to go, that a line of 
dramatic blank verse should ordinarily consist of ten syllables alter- 
nately emphasized. —— Love's Triumph, a Play (Pickering), is in title, 
treatment, and style, a moderately good imitation of the Elizabethan 
drama.—We have to acknowledge new editions of Poems, by Charles 
Kent (Charlton Tucker); and Poems and Lancashire Songs, by Edwin 
Waugh, a volume of characteristic and vigorous verse, which our readers 
will do well to make acquaintance with, if they do not happen already to 
have done so. 
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Adams (A.). Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchuria (Hurst & Blackett) 15 0 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Hilary St. Ives, 3 vols er 8vo ............... « shapman & Hall) 31 6 
Ashworth (J.), Strange Tales from Humble Life, 4th series ...(Tubbs & Brook) 1 6 
Baring (E.), Staff College Essays, 8V0........cccccccsesccsccscecsccccsssccccees (Longman) 8 6 
Baring-Gould (S.),The Golden Gate, a Complete Manual of Devotion (Hodges) 4 0 
Bell's English Poets, re-issue, Shakespeare's Poems, l2mo ............00+ (Griffin) 13 

sell (W. %: ), New Tracks in North America, Svo............... (Chapman & Hall) 183 0 
Bollaert (W2, The Wars of Succession of in aud Portugal, 1826-1840, 

F POU BVO. ccsnesrveccncseecese ..(Stanford) 30 0 





' kd. ( hapman & Hall 9 0 
a Collection of Poet ms, PCUP SVO.....0006 (Provost) 50 
i 36 
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Carter (T. S.), Hours of Iiness, 





Coles (J. O.), On Deformities of the Mouth, svo..... 
Davies (F.), The Unity of Medicine, 8vo .. 





may discern some indications—but because he has attempted too much. 
To describe the scheme of Redemption in eight books of Miltonic verso 
is a desperate undertaking, in which success is impossible; we would } 


English Reprint-, Ascham’s Scholemaster, ...(Arber) 10 
Evill (W.), Winter Journey to Rome and Bac k, cr (Stanford) 4 6 
3 









Field (F.), Origenis Gexapio rum, tom, 2. fascic, 3, -(Maemillan) 13 6 
Golden Treasury Psalter, Student's Edition... seenennsesanaseeeecessnteses .-(Macmillan) 6 
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Gibbon (F The Crusades, and Sir W. Scott's Essays on Chivalry, er Pinnock (W. H.), Church Keys, Parish Councils, &c., 8vo ............(Hall & Son) 5 0 

8v0 (A. Murray & Son) 3 6) Rae (W. F.). Westward by Rail, the New Route to the Eas ter ‘wwe ongman) 10 6 
Gospel Story (The), “A Plain Commentary, vol 1, 1 ...(Hodges) 3 6 | Reflections on Canticles; or, the Song of Solomon, cr Svo,. ...(Partridge) 3 6 
Greek Testament Studies, by Aliquis, §vo. (Pickering) 2.6 Religious Thought in Germany, re priute d from the 7imes, 8v0 peeveevee( Linsley) 12 0 
Hazlitt (W.), Plain Speaker, er 8vo.. (Bell & Daldy) 5 0 Rimmell (EE), L e Livre des Parfums, UR csavuiscnsecsesormessval « *hapman & Hall) 80 
Hennell (C. C.), Inquiry concerning the Ori Smo (Trilbner) 2.6 | Robinson (J, C.), Critical Account of the Drawings of Michel Angelo and 
Jack (G.), Incidents of a Journey through Egypt ont the Holy Land ...(Elliot) 6 0 Raffaelle at Oxford, Cr S8VO........cccccccsccseccocscaccece veeee(Macmillan) 4 0 
Jarvis (T.), Farmer's Harve st Companion, 12mo .. ..(Routledge) 3.6 | Rose (S.) natius Loyola and the Early Jesuits, Sv0...........ccceceeses (Longman) 16 0 
Knox (J. H.), Ocean Pilgrim's Jottings, fcap 8V0......ccccccccereseeseeeeseses (Provost) 6 0 | Sala (G, A.), Charles Dickens, feap 8vo ., (Routledge) 10 
Ludlow (F. H.), The Heart of the Continent, Travels across the Plains and in | Scaramelli (J. B.), Directoriam Ascetieum, or to the Spiritual Life 

Oregon, SVO........ceecreercereeersseccsecesseceesececcerssesenes (Low & Co.) 14 0 | , (Kelly) 60 
Macvicar (J. G.), Sketch of a Philosophy, part 3, Sv ..(Williams & Norgate) 7 0 | Smith (J.), Ratio between Diame ter and Circumference in a Circle, 8vo (Howell) 31 6 
McColl (H.). Algebraical Exercises and Problems, with ‘Solutions, ...(Longman) 3 6 |) Stewart (D.), Ele ments of the Philosophy of Human Mind, by Wright ...(Tegg) 7 0 
Millington (R. M.), Latin “> rings of Selections for Latin Prose (Longman) 5 0 | Vaughan (C. J.), Christ oe the Interest of Humanity, Eight pom 
Milton’ 3 Britain'under Trajan, I: 2mo eoeeceenerosevesncusestnessosopesegnsteseoosenesseoesceesvesesensosmneseseoneecoesd (Macmillan) 3 6 


in 1 vol cr 8vo 
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In Quantities of Four Dese. 
Sample Bottle, ls. 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, we. 





HIRT-MAKERS and OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1792. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
52 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
India Gauze, French Printed and Silk Gauze Summer 
Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress 
measure, and a thorough fit guaranteed. 
Invi J AND CHINA OUTFITTERS, 


Pants made to 


UT L E R Y, W AR RANTE 1).—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLE RY | 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S | 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remuneratiye only 

because of the largeness of the sales. | 

Crvrs. | 















The blades are all of the Table. Dsert. per pr. 
finest steel. \_——— —— 
8s. djs. di! as. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles ,..... per doz.’ 1 Ww 6 6 
3} ditto balanced ditto, . | 25 G12 6 S&. 
Ce en 22616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto. 2 19 676 
4 ditto extra large ditto..... 10 22 8 
4 ditto African ivory ditto 34 1 ae 
Di tto, with silver ferules 42 35 .1| 13 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades | 4 33 15 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 2 19 7 ¢€ 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—“ SAND 

Xx and the SUEZ CANAL.” by Professor Pepper.— 

Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq.— 

“The Heart of Stone,” with Spectral Scenes.—The 

American Organ daily.—And other attractions, all for 
One Shilling. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Great 

attractions daily —“ The Great City,” at half- 

past one —“Suez Canal,” at half-past two and a 

quarter to eight—* Heart of Stone,” at four and nine,.— 
Open twelve to five and seven to ten. 


JOYAL POLY TECIINIC.—The 

W LAST PORTRAIT of CHARLES DICKENS, 
pronounced by the press to be * the most like-life ” ever 
taken by the London Stereoscopic Company, is shown 
daily on the Great Disc, at half-past two and quarter to 
eight. 


\ JILLIAM S&. BUR TON, 








RUP" TU RES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips ag | sent to the Manufacturer, 

WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single co 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Juhn White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LAS TIC STOCKINGS, KN ‘\EE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE V EINS, and all cases of 

Ww PAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, ! 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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REMEDY.—The Medical Profession recommend 
the use of MORSON’S P oe INS of PEPSLNE | 
in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharma sentic al Chemists, and the | 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MUORSON and SON, 124 
yocnna ds yn row, Russell square, London. | 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuanrer, 1847. 

[ ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

! in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
S at 5, 54, and 6 PER 


D" SBENTURE 
“CENT. 


CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DeBeNTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. perannum,; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the — of the Company, 

A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buik dings, ‘Oh 1 Broad street, E.C. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing .., 

ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The NINTH Bonvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Protit Policies in force on June 50, 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year’s additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFF, Actuary and Secretary. 

‘138t James's square, London, 8.W. 


ABRIEL’S CELE BRATE D 
: PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


£227,000, 
£1,649,000, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box, 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving frout teeth; warranted to remain white 
and astirm as the tooth itself. ‘This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


I INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and [nfants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe aud Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

This Month's Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuIer OrFrickE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuities only 
LO56 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
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MILLIO N 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


R IENTAL BANK CORPORA’ LION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office, They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1870. 
oH’ D-IN-HAND FIRE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 
Large returns made to members in cach Department. 
The Whole of the Protits aredivided annu illy amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

‘The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 





and LIFE 
New Bridge 


Founded 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S | 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Lair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
3ALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dundriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Periumers, 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. i 


(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
3ist December, 1869, 









Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ..... - £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums dv....... 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ..,.......0scsseccerssreseseensees £1,299,626 
; Pa resent Value of Life Pr re eT NE nncscsnesonenese - 1,809,852 


LIABILITIES. 
Lp resent Value of Sums Lusured (£3, 
of Life 


246,547) £1,580,800 
» per 


| Present Value Annuities (£Y,' 
annum) .... ' - 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 

Office may be had on — ation to the Secretary. 












COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.. 


» Sold by all Grocers _— Druggists, 
in Lib, $1b., and } lb, Packets. 





— See 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


IS GENUINE. 





SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN 


sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 


BIRMINGHAM-—Manufact tory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO ocaee, 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T H. co L & 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist's Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Wats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 


156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, 
HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 

“Ministry of War, Berlin —Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited. for the supply, as 
an article of food, of their Extract to all the troops of 
the North-German Confederation.” 

CAUTION. —Only sort warranted genuine by the 
inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every 
genuine jar. 

In every household where this Extract has been 
fairly tried its use is permanently adopted both for 
beef-tea and “stock " for soups, sauces, &e. 

AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS 
KJ The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





() 1 Wwtin’n &e 
mm, many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, W« 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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Ww OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,158. 
Superseding all other kinds, 


Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 ee STREET, 
OXFORD ST REE’ 7 * 


AL” EN’S 





PORTMANTEAUS 
37 STRAND. 


DRESSING 
37 STRAND. 


A LL EN’S OVERLAND ~ ‘TRUNKS. 
P 37 STRAND. 
ALLENS 


DESPATCH BOXES. 
37 STRAND. 
LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
awarded for general excellence. New Illustrated 
Catalogues of 500 articles for Continental travelling, 
sai free, 
4 LAZENBY | and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L/ AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards a Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


Hervexs SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Suuce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so Many years, signed * Blizabe th Lazenby.” 


\ROSSE and BLACKWE LL’S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

vd pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ Feet, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated United Service Soap 
Tablets, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandi er 


L OLLOWAY'S PILLS .—These Pills 

are more efficacious in strengthening a debili- 
tated constitution than any other medicine in the world. 
Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all who are 








veins BAGS 























“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I | 


feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
eruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- | 
tk of those who may thus be aftlicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 





suffering from weak digestive organs, or whose health 
has become deranged by bilious affection, disordered 
stomach, or liver complaints, should lose no time in 
giving these admirable Pills a fair trial. Coughs, colds, 
asthma, or shortness of breath are also within the 
range of the sanative powers of this very remarkable 
medicine. The cures effected by these Pills are not 
supe rticial or temporary, but comple te and permanent. 
They are as mild as they are efficacious, and may be 
given with confidence to delicate females and young 
children. Their action on the liver, stomach, and 
bowels is immediate, beneticial, and lasting, restoring 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 


SHERRIE S. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s, 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry..,....(Dry or rich)... Ss. 
» 5—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich)...... 48s. 

T. O. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wi igmore street, London, W. 

Per doz, CORNHILL SHERRY. | per doz. 

‘ This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, . * 

30s specially shipped to CHARLES Wat. 30 

SON and Co., is pre-eminently free from acidity. 

EXCELLENT CLARET, 16s per doz., with fine 
bouquet. A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 

paid. Terms cash. Established 1798. 

CHARLES WATSON and CO., 30 Cornhill. 

















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


‘+ VAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 (Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medica! pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, (uots- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cvu., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 























order and health in every case. 


H” DGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Boitlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherch¢ 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D, 1667. 

Claret.,,at Is, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to 84s per doz. 
Sherry ... 24s, 50s, 36s, 42s, 45s, to 60s ,, 
Champagne 36s, 42s, 48s, 60s, 66s, to 73s ,, 


| oon AERATED 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuive uuless Corks branded “R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 


” 


WATERS— 


| keepers. 


Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square. 


Best and Sons, Henrietta 


ee SAFES or REFRIGERATORS 
titted with Water Tanks and Filters and every 
modern improvement. The New American Double- 
wall Ice-water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes, for 
Use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c, Illustrated 
Price Lists free on application at the sole oftice— 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 14) Strand, 
London, W.C. 











CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


OXFORD GRAND COMMEMORATION. 
June 20th, 21st, and 22nd. 

FAsT TRAINS leave Paddington for Oxford at 9.15 a.m., 
10.0 a.m. ; 12.30 p.m., 2.20, 3.30, 4.50, 6.20, and 8. 10 p.m. 

From Oxford for Paddington at 9.8 a.m., 11.55 a.m. ; 
9,20 p.m., 4.0, 5.8, 6.25, and 9.3 p.m. 

In addition to the above, Special Fast Trains will leave 
Paddington for Oxford on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
21st and 22nd June, at 8.45 a.m.,—for a limited number 
of First-Class passengers only,—arriving at Oxford at 
about 10.10 a.m., and at 9.5 a.m. (First and Second 
Class if required), arriving at Oxford at about 10.30 a.m. 

J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 

_ Paddington, June, 1870. 





ONDON and W ESTMINSTER BANK. 

4 —NOTICE is hereby given, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
at the Bank, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th 
July next, at One o'clock precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving a half-yearly report from the Directors, and 
to declare “ EES 

WILLIAM EWINGS, General Manager. 

June 1, 1870. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist July next, and 
will reopen on the 5th July. Proprietors registered in 
the books of the Company on the 40th June will be 
entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on 
the number of shares then standing in their respectiye 
names, 


WURNISHED APARTMENTS for 
GENTLEMEN .—Beautifully situated. Omnibuses 
pass every five minutes. Terms moderate.—Mr. 


ENRY WHEELER, 
\ONVEN T CLOTH.—Made to a special 


order and for a special purpose. 

‘a JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “CoNveNtT CLOTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. The price is only one guinea anda half the 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, about two- 
thirds more than the price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 

JAY'S MOURNING WAREIOUSE, 
247, 249, and 25 Regent street. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 
114, 116, 118, 129 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. ...cce00008 <41, 44, 45 Warw'ck street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .....,. <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Summer Overcoats, of fine Melton 
— from two to three guineas each. 

. J. Nicoll’s Imperial Drill Vests, in white, drab, 
a gray, threefor one guinea. Quilting vests, 16s each, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Special Manufacture of Summer 
Tweeds and Cheviots for 14s. Trousers, in well- 
arranged coloprs, for morning dress, riding, or the 
promenade. These cloths are also well adapted for 
suits for touring, fishing, or shooting, the wools for 
such purposes being dyed in close imitation of the 
national heather tints for the Highlands, or the more 
sober hues of the clay and moss combinations for 
anglers’ uses, the prices for the suits being from two 
guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll's Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas. 

For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 

Suits for the Sea-side, morning or evening dress, 
ready for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Knickerbocker suits from 21s ; 
21s; jacket, vest, and trouser suits from £2 2s; 
land dresses from £2 2s, 

A New Dress.—H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, registered Feb. 11,1870. This suit can be put 
on the figure much more quickly than those in ordi- 
nary use, and removed also with equal celerity. Its 
peculiar construction causes it when worn to press 
evenly on the body, thereby superseding the necessity 
of wearing braces or other suspenders. These very 
pretty suits are one guinea each. 


24 Harrington aquare, N.W. 


sailor costume from 
High- 


Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description 
of dress, 

For LADIES. 

H. Nicoll’s New Carriage or Dust Cape, “ The 
BM a the configuration of which is such that, 
while it completely covers the dress in front, the 
arms, though protected, have full Jiberty, besides 
covering the back as much as is necessary. Made 


from the light Llama Cloths at 10s 6d. 

. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Tweed and fine Melton 
Cloth Costumes, 3ls 6d and £2. Also Waterproof 
Cloaks “L'Utile,’ “The Killarney,” and the Guinea 
Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from three to six guineas; Pantalons, 3ls 6d; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &c 

H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in Landen are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 


TMPERFECT 








DIGESTION 


and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING. 
SAVORY and MOOR PANCREATIC EMUL- 





‘Ss 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
as f nausea when taking it, while they also 











efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
eannot ti lerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records ef numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVOR Y and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Cher E.—Savory and Mgore’s name 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS of the ANCIENT 
CLASSICS, with ANALYTICAL INDEXES. 
Just published. 
RYDEN’S VIRGIL 

1 vol. small 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“ Of all the classical translations we can boast, none 
is so acceptable to the class of readers to whom the 
learned languages are a clasped book and a sealed 
fountain.”"—Sir W. Scorr. 

Uniform with Pope's Homer. 
The ILIAD, 1 vol., 3s 6d. | The ODYSSEY, 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
Will range with the “—, or similar Editions of the 
Poets. 


Edinburgh: JOHN Ross and Co. 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOK on HEALTH. 
128 pp., 21 Illust., cloth, price 6d.; or, with Teachers’ 
Aid and Questions, pp. 192, price 9d. 
HE BODY and ITS HEALTH. By 
E. D. Marotuer, M.D., Professor, Royal Col. 
Surgeons. 4th Edition. 20th thousand. 
“Comprehensive, terse, lucid, and well illustrated.” 
—Athenwum, 
Dublin: FALCONER, 


MPORTANT 


London: SIMPKIN, 





London: SIMPKIN and Co. 


NOYTICE—In 





consequence of the rebuilding of premises, to 
commence in July next, BICKERS and SON have 


decided to offer a large portion of their SURPLUS 
STOCK, including the entire editions and remainders 
of several valuable works, at marvellously reduced 
prices for cash, A — ul clearance list on application. 
—1 Leicester square, W.C 


Jus st published, | 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


QO» the RESTORATION of HEALTH ; 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
Treatment of many Diseases is to be conducted. By 
THOMAS INMAN, M.D., London, Physician to the Royal 
Intirmary, Liverpool, &c., &. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street. 


de - SECOND EDITION of BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE for the present month, 
with a NOTE to the Article on LOTHAIR, will be 
published on Monday. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


JDUCATION of the RURAL POOR. 
‘4 «=By GILBERT MALCOLM Sproat. 4s 6d. 
R. J. Busn, ¢ 


NEW “PERIODIC AL. —3d Monthly. 


9 eee MORNING, 
‘ consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical “Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 

SprPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


rMuHE PERIOD.—Just Pubiished, Part L., 
Price NINEPENCE, sent post free for Ten 

Stamps. Sold everywhere. 
Offices: 74-5 Great I-5 Great Queen street, London. 

i ie PERIOD: | a Quizzical, Satirical, 
and Critical Review of What is Going on, with 


Coloured Cartoons and other Illustrations. Published 
Weekly, price TWOPENCE; sent post free for three 





32 C haring C ross. 





stamps. 
Offices: 74-5 Great Queen street, Loudon. Sold 
everywhere. 





OINS.—Old Coins for Sale Cheap, 
comprising Early British, Saxon, English, 
Roman, Greek, Egyptian, &c.,&c. Lists sent free on 
application to J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
ONDON L IBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London. —Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Teun to half- 
past Six. 

Frospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


{DINBURGH ACADEMY. — The 
‘4 Directors of the Edinburgh Academy are pre- 
pared to receive applications forthe vacant CLASSICAL 
MASTERSHIP. Information as to the duties and 
emoluments of the office may be obtained from Mr, 


Alexander Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N. St 
David street, Edinburgh, with whom applications 


(accompanied by 20 copies of testimonials) must be 
lodged on or before Monday, 4th July. The next 
Master will be expected to enter on his duties on 
October 1. 

Edinburgh Academy, May 2%, 1870. 


PRAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS. 
The most commodions, light, and useful Tents 


for 


Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Duke 
street, London Bridge, S.E. Llustrated Catalogues 


post free. 
O XIE SNATED WATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 





Mr. GROTE'S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 
LATO and other COMPANIONS of 
SOKRATES. By George Grore, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Oxon., and LL.D., Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London. 
Also, now ready, 


An ALPHABETICAL INDEX to Mr. 
GROTE’S PLATO. (76 pp.) 8vo. 2s 6d. 

3. 
Mr. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Genera- 


tion coutemporary with Alexander the Great. Fourth 
Edition. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 8 vols. 
Svo, 112s, 
4. 
A POPULAR EDITION of GROTE'S 


HISTORY of GREECE. 
12 vols. Post 8vo. 6s each. 

*,* Any volume of this cheaper edition may be had 
separately, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
To HEADS of SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, &e. 


With Portrait and Plans. 


' CATALOGUE of APPROVED 
Ps SCHOOL BOOKS, sent post free to every 
applicant. Special terms to all engaged in tuition. 


Apply to 


WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, London. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 
| ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
4 the HUMAN MIND. By the late THomas 
Brown, M.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With a Preface to the 
Lectures on Ethics, by Tuomas CHaLMers, D.D., 
Edinburgh. And a Memoir of the Author, by DAvip 
Wetsu, D.D., late Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
London: WILLIAM TreGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


on the TION. 





“A NE Ww WORK on the IRISH LAND QUES 
Svo in Three Parts (446 pages), price &s, 
YORESHADOWINGS. By IGyorvs. 
Contents :—Part L—The Saxon and the Celt. 

Part IL—The Present Situation; the Origin of Pro- 
perty, and on Freedom of Contract. Part I[L—The 


Remedy. “A valuable addition to Lrish literature.”— 
Irish Times. 
Dublin: W. B. Ketty. London: StpKtn and Co. 


BARTL E on HADES. 
rE STATE of the DEAD ; a Demon- 
stration from the Bible that Christ redeemed 

the World in the Prison of Hades. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The true theory."—<St. James's Chronicle. 

“A masterpiece of thought and research.'—Liverpool 
Leader, 

“ The book abounds in traces of vigorous and clear 
thought."—Church Review. 

“Must revolutionize and reform the whole world of 
— thought and opinion.”"—* A Convert” in the 

‘ock. 


London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price Se. : 
CHOES of the PAST, PRESENT, 
and FUTURE; with other Poems. By W. 
WATMAN SMITH, 
London: TriiBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


This day is published, crown 8v0, cloth boards, price 6s $ 
by post, 6s 6d. 
PARLY SKETCHES of EMINENT 
1, PERSONS. By JAMES Wuitestpe, now Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. Edited, with Notes, by 
WILLIAM Dwyer Ferouson, LL.D. 
Dublin: Hopges, Foster, and Co., publishers to the 


University. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 
| RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 54, for the years 1863-1864. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 


169 Piccadilly, W., and all 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d, post free. 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 

i containing Liturgies for Morning and Evening 
Service. By WILLIAM MIALL, 
“ There are some good features in the arrangement, 
and also in some of the forms of prayer which are 
peculiar to the book.”—Literary World. 
London: ELLior Stock, 62 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


EW ‘THEORIES and the OLD 
P FAITH. LECTURES on INSPIRATION, 
INFALLIBILITY, &c., delivered at St. Thomas's 
Square Chapel, Hackney. By the Rev. J. ALLANSON 
Picton, M.A. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


The DORE DON QUIXOTE. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
NASSELL’'S ILLUSTRATED DON 
QUIXOTE.—This Magnificent edition of Don 
Quixote, with 400 Lllustrations, will be Re-issued in 
Sevenpenny Monthly Perts, to be completed in 30 parts 
Part L,, ready June 25, price 7d. 
“In illustrating the immortal pages of perhaps the 
greatest humourist that ever lived, M. Dore is thoroughly 
athome. The book is a delightful one, a possession 
for ever, worthy to be an heirloom.”"—/aily 7elegraph. 












and trade-mark on each bottle, 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. | 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C, 
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Just published, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 30s, 


THE WAR OF SUCCESSION OF PORTUGAL 
AND SPAIN, 
FROM 1826 TO 1840. 
WITH RESUME OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem, Univ. Chile ; Ethno. Socs., Lond., New York, &c. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY TO ROME AND BACK, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF THE QCUMENICAL COUNCIL, 


AND 

GLANCES AT MILAN, FLORENCE, NAPLES, POMPEII, AND VENICE. 
By WILLIAM EVILL. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
DIRECT SUBMARINE ROUTE TO INDIA. 
OPENING OF NEW CABLE—REDUCTION OF TARIFF. 

















TELEGRAMS from the UNITED KINGDOM are NOW SENT by this Company’s Cable in 
connection with the ANGLO-MEDITERRANEAN and BRITISH-INDIAN Lines, at the 


following RATES :— 
Telegrams of 





Ten Words. Twenty Words. 
£9 2 








To Aden ... we ie ose om = eve ace one on £116 0 2 8 
», Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, and other Stations west of Chittagong 2 = 217 0 
» Ceylon and Stations in India east of Chittagong ove eee ose 21090 310 
» Gibraltar and Malta... ov sos ° _ ots 01 0 
» Portugal (all Stations) ue one eee soe eve eee ose _ one 09 0 
» Spain (ditto) eve eee oss ose ove oso im _ eee 09 0 
Half the Twenty-Word Rates for every additional Ten Words. From the Provinces and Ireland, Is extra. 


Messages for the New Submarine Route are received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in 
Groat Britain and Ireland. The public should order them to be sent “* VIA FALMOUTH.” 


These words will be transmitted free of charge. 
Messages are also received at the Company’s Station, No, 74 Old Broad street, and sent 


direct by wire to their destination. By order, JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 


London, June 14, 1870. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN L’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms titted complete, 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEA NE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated. approved patterns, 

DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. | made Kitecheners, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
2s, new and elegant patterns. | of patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with /-DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. | Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a' DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment, Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEA NE’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- | manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s. | the best material, 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Wiuam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 








King’s, Thread, 















TABLE KNIVES. Carvers, | SPOONS and FORKS. Fiddle ‘{Lily, & Beaded 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles oe " *| Patterns. 
es eee per doz./L0s'18s16s} 24s, 30s 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 6s Od : Forks ,, 2Is|Z75 35s) 40s 548 
» ivory, square, full size Pa 2 7s Od | |275| S63 48s) 54s 70s 
better, round 9s 0d 


” 





, round handles, strong x lis 6d | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. | CAKE BASKETS. 21s, 303, 35s, 45s, 55s, 663. 
a a en CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 43s, 603, 80s, 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory | Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40 to 109s, moet W xford street, London - Royal Cutlery 






Ts 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKET?’s 
NEW WORKS, 


° 
Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon, Authorof “ New America,” “ Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &c. TuHigp EpIriON. 2 vols, 8¥o me 
Illustrations, 30s. : 
“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves todo so. Mr 
Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture 
of Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.” —Suturday Review. 


A Tour Round England. By 


WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. post 8yo, with 
Llustrations, 24s. 
ey: English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charm- 
ing book, It contains a large amount of topographical] 
historical, and social gossip.” —Sun. . 


Travels of a Naturalist in Japan 
and MANCHURIA. By Arruur AbAms, FLS, 
Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 15s, ” 


A Ramble into Brittany. B 
the Rev. GuorGe Musgrave, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Llustrations, 24s. 

_“A pleasant, entertaining, and readable book." 

Spectator. 


Wild Life among the Koords, 


By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S.  8yo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 
“This book is amusing, and the more valuable, as 
accounts of Kurdistan are scarce.”—Athenwum. 
“ A thoroughly interesting work.”"—Z.caminer. 


Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels 
a —<—_- = 


_ POPULAR NOVELS. 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her 
Story is told with much skill and delicate knowledge 
of humanity. The book abounds with humour,"— 


Arthur. By the Author of 
By Mrs. 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
OLIPHANT, Author of * Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. 


The Three Brothers. 
[June 24. 
Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, 
graceful, and eloquent. ‘The author possesses an exten- 
sive knowledge of human nature.”"—Zcaminer. 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymoud’s Heroiue,” &. 3 vols. 
“ An admirable novel,"—S.uturday Review. 
“An excellent story. We follow with undiminished 
interest the windings of the plot. ‘The characters are 
interesting and lifelike.”"—/aill Mall Gazette. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 


“ This novel has many and exceptional merits, and is 
extremely creditable to the literary skill of the author. 
It isa very readable story, Tue interest scarcely ever 
flags." —J/ost. 





g \" 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

aN 7 Rh 

KNOWLEDGE. 
In course of publication. 

my 

COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 

MENT. By Various Authors. 
The aim of the Commentary is to give such informa- 
tion as is likely to render the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures more easy to ordinary intelliger especially to the 
young, passing over no real dilliculties, but abstaining 
from elaborate and learned discussious. Such practical! 
reflections are introduced as seem to arise naturally 
out of the passages under consideration, and are in 
truth an essential part of the exposition. Some varie 
ties of reading, suggested by the examination of the 
best mauuscripts, have been noticed, and some amend 
ments in the translation have been proposed, which 
seem to muke particular passages more easily under- 





stood, 

Just published, Vol. L, containing 

The FOUR GOSPELS. According to 
the Authorized Version, with a Bricf Commeutary 
By the Rev. W. WALSHAM How, M.A., Honorary 
Canon of St. Asaph, Rural Dean, Rector of 
Whitiington, Salop. With Maps and Plaus, Crown 
Syo, cloth boards, 4s. 

“A very well-executed and workmanlike commen- 

tary. The book, as a whole, is w yery goud one in- 

deed.”"—Liferary Chu 
“It is the best commentary in so small a space we 

have yet seen.” —Jivck. 

“ The thanks of ¢ 

for issuing at s« 

external torm, 

Church Times 
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FISH CARVERS, per pai 2a8e, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. | Works, 8 
Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Lliustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street, Shefleld Manafactory—Royal Cutlery Works | 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. | 
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Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS 


BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, W. 





CABINET EDITION 


On Thursday, the Svth inst., Vols. I. and IT. in crown 8vo, price 6s each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY T0 THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the 
To be completed in 12 vols, price 6s each. 


London: 


OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
Vols. III. and IV. on July 30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





—_— 


On the 22nd inst., in 1 vol., cloth, 21s. 





This day is published, price 12s, 


PE JACOBITE LAIRDS of GASK. AN EXAMINATION OF THE UTILITARIAN 


Memorials and Correspondence of the House of | 
Oliphant, chiefly connected with the Risings in 1715, 
1719, and 1745, from Original Documents preserved in | 
the Charter Room at Gask,and other authentic sources, 
Contributed to the Grampian Club, and edited by T. L. 
KINGTON OLIPHANT, Esq., of Gask. | 


London: CHARLEs GrirFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 








loth. 


JESUITS 


In 1 vol. 2vo, with Portrait, price 16s, ¢ 

GNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY By 
Srewart Rose. 

EEN, , and Co., Paternoster row. 


London: LONGMANS, Gri 





Just published, in crown Svo, price 7s bd, cloth. 


ATRONYMICA CORNU-BRITANNICA; or, the Et 





ymo- 
Pu.Dr,, 


f logy of Cornish Surnames. By RicuaArp SrerueNn CHARNOCK, 
F.S.A., F.B.G.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, cloth, 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of IRISIL HISTORY. By 


M. F. Cusack. Uniform with Dr. Cooke TAYLOR'S Student's Manuals of 

Ancient and Modern History. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

‘AMY HERBERT.” 


5s, cloth. 


“NE Ww WORK by the AUTHOR of 
On Monday, the 27th inst., in feap, 8vo, price 
—. for the AGE. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &e. 
Looms MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


London: 


in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth (to bec ompleted | in One more volume). 


the Confessions of a 
The FACULTY of 





Now ready, Vol. L, 


N IXED EDUCATION in IRELAND: 
4 


Queen's Collegian. By F. H. O'DONNELL, M.A, Vol. L 
ARTS. 


London: Lon iIMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Int crown 8¥0, with 1 Illustrations, price 6s, 
TPE CRUISE of “The KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
Voyage round England. By EmpsoN Epwakv MippLeToNn, Author of * The 
First Two Books of the Aineid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse.” (Price 6s.) 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
HE VATICAN COUNCIL and a DUTY of CATHOLICS 
in REGARD toIT. A Sermon preached on Whitsunday, 1870. By George 
D.D., Canon of Clifton, and Missionary Rector of St. Peter's, Gloucester. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The SUBJEC TION of WOME N. 
Now ready, in Svo, price 2s, cloth. 
IFFERENCE of SEX as a TOPIC of JURISPRUDENCE 
and LEGISLATION. By SHELponN Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, London. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., P ternoster row. 


Menvly ready, in 1 ‘od. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK;; including the 





CASE, 











Barrister at-Law, 
London: 


A PPLETON’S 
British Islands, 





France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy. Spain and Portugal, 
Holland, Russia, Denmark, Norway aud Sweden, &c. With 39 Maps and Plans, 
and 150 other Ilustrations, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, an i Co., Paternoster row. 






Just pul udlished, in Svo, price Is. 


N LONDON PAUPERISM. By Sir Cuoartes TREVELYAN. 
Being Three Letters to the Zimes, and the Leac Article upon them, 
Together with Extracts from “How to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh and other 
Great Cities, without increasing Pauperism—a Tries, -essful, and sonomical 
Plan, 1867;" and from the “Report on the Condition of the Poorer asses of 

Edinburgh, and of their Dweilings, Neighbourhoods, and Families, 1563, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, end Co 


Succ 





a 





Paternoster row. 











Fourth Edition, enlarged, in 1 2mo, 2s. 


Tiiomas PreN- 


HE MASTERY SERIES: FRENCH. By 
DERGAST, Author of * ‘The Mastery of Languages,” &c. 
*,* This is an exact method, differing in es ntials fr un allothers. The Preface 


treachery of the memory and how 
This method is found effectual 
“dl for all ages and 


explains to beginners how they may defeat the 
they may teach themselves to speak idiomatically. 
for all languages, whether ancient or mvudern, and equally suit 
all classes. 

Paternoster row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 





3s 6, cloth. 


and PROBLEMS, with 


Now ready, in 12mo, price 

LGEBRAICAL EXERCISES 
ELLIPTICAL SOLUTIONS, framed so as to combine constant practice in 
the Simple Reasoning usually required in the S soluti m of Problems with constant 
practice in the Elementary Rules, the Simplitication of Fractions and other Expres- 
sions, and in the Mechanical Operations of Algebra generally; with an Appendix 


containin g Simple and General Methods, on one unite rm plan, for resolving Alge- 
’ t lute 








braical Express into their Elem By HtvGcu Meco, 
Mathematical ies er at the ¢ ( y ur-Mer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 

MAN who has the “A BC DESPATCH-BOX,” made by 
 : Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSIUD, will Lave no excuse for keeping hi 
papers in disorder.—A(ienwum. 

33 St. James's strect, aud 66 Jermyn sireet, Londoi W 


Sy the late JOHN GROTE, 


Edited by Josern BicKeRsTeETH MAYor, 


Cambridge: 





PHILOSOPHY. 


B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. 


M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY, 





Now ready, in small folio, price 25s, cloth. 
gy wd eek (R. A.) NEW STAR ATLAS, in Twelve 
Circular Maps, lin. diameter, containing all the Stars visible to the naked 
eye and about 1,500 Objects of Interest, viz., Red Stars, Double Stara, &e. Photo- 
lithographed by A, BrotuErs, F.R.A.S. With Two Index Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 

“1 like the specimen-map very much. The distortion is so small as to obviate all 
doubt or inconvenicnce in comparing the chart with the sky. I have no objection 
to your mentioning my high opinion of this work.’—From a Letter by Sir J. 
HERSCHEL. 


London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Second Editon, in feap. Svo, price 3s, cloth. 
PNDLESS SUFFERINGS not the DOCTRINE of 
1, SCRIPTURE. By Tuomas Davis, M.A., Viear of Roundhay, Yorkshire. 
We cordially recommend this book to the attention of those who find the doctrine 


of eternal punishment a heavy burden.”"—Spectator, 
“ We gladly admit that this is a temperate anc sheagemeggy little book.”"—Guardian, 
ty the same, price Is 6d, cloth limp, or 2s cloth boards. 


HYMNS, OLD and NEW (260 Original). Second Edition. 


Loudon: Loox ANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


See ond Edition, in Svo, price 9s, ¢ “loth, Lier 
i he PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to 
Moral, Menta!, and Social Science. By CHARLES Bray, 

Works by the same Author. 
On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. 
Edition, price 5s 6d. 
The SCIENCE of MAN: a Bird’s-Eye View of the Wide 
and Fertile Field of Anthropology. Price 1s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co.,, 


Price 5s. 
Third 


Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


(‘CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Ste 
By Captain J. W. CLayToN, F.R.GS., late 13th 
“ Personal Memoirs of Charles LL,” “ Il Pellegrino,” 

“This volume comprises many thoughtful essays by a well-read philosopher of 
advanced Liberal views............es8ays admirably written and full of preguant 
suggestions,” —Odbserver. 

“This is one of the few works that, coming from the press at the moment, we 
find faithful to its professions, for it is written with strict fidelity to its tide, ina 
pleasant, sketchy style. It skims over the surface of things as a swallow skims 
the surface of the glassy brook, and gives details of what the author has witnessed.” 
— New Monthly Magazine. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


and Stray Fancies. 
ight Dragoons, Author of 





In crown Svo, with 13 Justrations (6 coloured), price 10s 6d. 


( THER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By Ricuanrp A, 
Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of * Saturn and its System,” &e, 

“A most interesting work on a very fascinating subject.”"—Lxaminer. 

“In a book far more entertaining than any modern novel Mr. Proctor has given 
us, amongst a number of other studies of worlds in physical conditions widely 
different from that of our own,a chapter of the highest interest on Mars, the minia- 
ture of our Earth.” —ASpectator. 

“A book treating learnedly, yet simply and intelligibly, of those great questions 
concerning the laws of the aniverse of which the outside world has lately heard so 
od so littl, and written in such excellent English that its 









much and under: 
literary merits are nearly equal to its scientific value,........ The work differs from 
its class in being full of original matter, which though familiar to the 


most of 
astronomer is quite new to the general reader.”—Scientifie Opinion, 

“ We can assure the reader that he will tind in this volume; he latest information, 
and much that is interesting and important. The views expressed as to the consti- 
tution of the sidereal universe differ from those usually held, are clearly expressed, 
aud supported by strong arguments and original and forcible evidence. Mr. Proctor 
has evidently considered this subject carefully. In the part of the book which 
relates to the sol re °m useful information is more especially given to the non- 


scientific readk ae Me navwnn. 






Pr vectors subje ct is most interesting, and m9 has produc ~ a very 
‘h will prove attractive alike to scientific and non-scientific 
as to the conditions under which beings like ourselves would 
planets have often been brought forward; and Mr. Proctor 
sume careful and exhaustive manner which 
characterized his work on ‘Saturn and its System’ We heartily recommend 
the perusal of this volume to every lover of the science of astronomy, Unlike many 
scientifh a tone of reverence towards the Creator of all things runs through 
the book, which is greatly to be commended.”"—.1stronomical Register, 

sondon : Paternoster row. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


NCIE NT ST AINED G LASS.—The BU IL DE Rt, of THIS 
E 5d, contains :—View and Plan of a Residence, Ken- 
Highgate—Architecture and Legislution—Great 
nistry of Potable Water—Filtration of Sewage, &, 
amd all Newsmen 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


or by post 


about 









ISTS of Over! i Tranks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmante 

| g 

| Leather Begs, Cabin Furniture, & wi be forwarded on applicat 
THRESHEK and GLENNY. 0 “rs, uext door to Somerset House, Str 
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DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On the 30th inst., price Is, Part 4 of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. FILpeEs. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With the Original Illustrations, 26 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 8s per volume 


MR. 














PICKWICK PAPERS ......... 2 vols 16/0 | PICTURES from IT! AL, Y and 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY......2 vols 16/0 AMERICAN NOTES.......... vol 8/0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ...2 vols 16/0 | BLEAK HOUSE.. 2 vols 16/0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ...2 vols 16/0 | LITTLE DORRI r. 2 vols 16/0 
BARNABY RUDGE............2 vols 16/0 | CHRISTMAS BOOKS 1 vol 8/0 
SKETCHES by BOZ, wl vol we A TALE of TWO CITIES ...1 vol 8/ 
OLIVER TWIST....... wl vol GREAT EXPECTATIONS ...1 vol 8/0 
DOMBEY and SON ..... -2 vols 16 3 OUR MUTUAL FRIEND ...2 vols 16/0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD...... 2 vols 16/0 





THE “CHARLES DICKENS'” EDITION. 


With 8 Illustrations in each Vol. 






















The PICKWICK PAPERS ..,....++008+ 3/6 | SEETCHES by BOZ. .....0.cccccescecesee 30 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.... 3/6 | AMERICAN NOTES & REPRINTE Do 
OLIVER TWIST .ccoccccsosccscccccccseosse 30 PIECES 

DOMBEY and SON..........ccccccorcseres 3/6) LITTLE DORRIT . i 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP.,......c.c000 30| OUR MUTUAL FRIE 6 
NICHOLAS NICKELBY .oeccscssssocse / 36] GREAT EXPECTATIONS . 0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD ,,.....s0c00++8 36 HARD TIMES and PICTURES from 
BARNABY RUDGE .......ccccccccssoree 0 TT ALY .ncrccsscossrcsccccossecsscosescecsvece 3/0 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS.  .......ccccescovee 301 The U NCOMMERC IAL dammidanaall 
BLEAK HOUSE soreereeeveres 6 LEER, ..cccosesevessovocscncsevevsvevenesecesoos 

A TALE of TWO CITIES ............ 3/0 


NEW NOVELS. 
. HIGHER LAW. 
Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 


ENSEMBLE. By War Brapwoop, Author of 


“OV.” 


Author of “The 


— 


By” the 


3 vols, 


bo 


3 vols. 


3. The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion 
SAVAGE. 3 vols. 
4, HILARY ST. IVES. By W. Harrison 


AINSWORTH, 3 vols. (This day. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 
Fae * IIa r 
A SCHO LAR Ss DAY- 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALSAGER HAY HILL 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* A scholar’s Day-Dream,’ ‘Orithyia,’ and other of the minor lyrics prove Mr. 
Hill to be possessed in no small degree of poetic genius.” — Bookseller. 

“We warmly commend Mr. Hill's welcome volume to all lovers of truth and 
feeling embodied in simple, thoughtful verse."—Lloyds Weekly Newspaper. 

“We have read these fitful musings of a poet’s mind with unqualified pleasure.” 
—Examiner, 

“Mr. Hill is a real poet, born with the true poet-genius in his soul."—Reynold’s 
Newspaper. 

“ There is singularly little of dilettante workmanship about these poems. To the 
thinker, and the lover of nature and books, whose heart is not closed to the still, 
sad music of humanity, this book will have special charms. For the general reader, 
its attractions are not few."—Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Hill is not a poet. He would do better to say what he has to say in prose.” 


—Athenewum. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


DREAM, 





This day is published. 


FAMILY RECORDS 
BRUCES AND CUMYNS 


THE 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION AND APPENDIX FROM 
AUTHENTIC PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DOCUMENTS. 
By M. E. CUMMING BRUCE. 
In 1 vol. 4to, with Engravings, price £2 10s. 
WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


REPERENCGCE BOCK 


By A. C. EWALD, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's Record Office, 


A REFERE) K of | 





Ss. 


CE BOOK of E NG LISI HISTORY. 


OUR INSTITUTION: an Epitome of our Laws. 
TheL. AST C ENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
The CIV IL SERVICE GUIDE. Eleventh Edition. 
CIVIL SERVICE TEXT-BOOK of PRECIS. 1s. 

“Mr, Ewald endeavours to bring education within the reach of all classes........ 


He has made a step in the right direction."—Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





OXFORD: 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND 


CHEAP Bi BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. 


New Edition now ready, ential free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, NEW ox FORD STREET, LONDON, 


City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW T BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Jouy 


BLAIKIE, author of “ The Old Times and the New.” 8yo. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT. ALL LIBRARIES, 
The BANE of a LIFE. A Novel. By Txomas 


Wrieut (* The Journeyinan Engireer”), author of “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &. In 3 vols. 
AUSTIN FRI ARS, By the Author of * George 


‘Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 yols. [Ready this day. 


By Mrs, Gorvon Smyrures, 


Geith,” 


ACQUITTED. 


In 3 vols. 


“City and Suburb,” 


A Novel. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 


Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. In 2 vols. 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 


" “Mabel’s Progress,” &. From A/l the Year Round. In 


A Novel. 


Author of * 


VERONICA. 
Margaret's Trouble, 
vols. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


ARCHER, 3 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS. 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH. 


In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine strect, Strand. 


By Tuomas 
A Novel. By Miss 


A Novel. By Tom Hoop. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE COBDEN-CLUB VOLUME ON THE LAND 


QUESTION 
SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS PUBLISHED pa THE SANCTION OF THE 
COBDEN CLUB. 
Svo, 12s. [This day. 
The Subjects treated are:—1, Tenure of Land in Ireland—2. Land Laws of 
England.—3. Tenure of Land in India.—4. Land System of Belgium and Holland. 
—5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during the Present Century.—6. Land System 
of France.—7. Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861.—S. Farm Land and Land 
Laws of the United States. 

“ An important repertory of information on the mauner in which other nations 
have dealt with a great question, which is the dominant question at present with 
ourselves,” — Times, 

* Must be regarded as of exceptional authority and value. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


"—Fortnightly Review. 


London. 





This day, in crown 8yo, price 4s. 
THE DRAWINGS OF MICHEL 
AND RAFFAELLE, 
UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, 
A Critical Account by J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A 


ANGELO 


IN THE OXFORD. 


On Senet 21s t, in 8vo, price 6s 


» vr 

MR. RUSKIN’S LECTURES 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TERM OF 1870. 

PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


ON ART. 


OXFORD IN HILARY 








This day is s published, feap. Svo, pp. xxxii. and 1 210 cloth, price 6s, 


KING ARTHUR: 


DRAMA OF THE REVOLUTION. 
M.A. 


By JOHN S. STUART GLENNIE, 

PLAY THE First: Opera L—THE QUEST FOR MERLIN. 
The historical time of this First Play is that brief, but extraordinary period of but 
some fifteen years, from 1782 to 1805, from the fall of the Bustile and the Feasts of 
the Fraternity to the Coronation of Napoleon and the War of the Third Coalition 


London: TRUBNER d 60 Paternoster row. 
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y JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wel 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” 








ington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Jane 


Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


1S, 1870, 
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